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FACT AND COMMENT 





y Sinig hearing last month of the carpet and rug people 
before the Ways and Means Committee was 
interesting. Mr. Cruickshank of Philadelphia said 
that the importations of chen- 
The Carpet and Rug  ille and velvet carpets and 
Men-Before theWays rugs amounted, in 1928, to 
and Means Committee $3,000,000, including all 
charges; in other words, the 
importers’ selling price in the United States. The 
domestic production was put at approximately 
$10,000,000. . 

The comparatively large percentage of foreign 
imports was explained by the fact that the foreign 
maker is willing to make special sizes and special de- 
signs, and furthermore operates an 18 ft. broad loom 
for large sizes that the American manufacturer doesn’t 
use. Mr. Cruickshank said that there wasn’t an 18 ft. 
loom in the United States. He said that in regular 
9 x 12 sizes the foreign makes might interfere with 
the domestics up to $225 or $250 retail.’ He spoke of 





TABLE oF CoNTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


the Chinese rugs retailing at $150 as having no quality 
value. 

Mr. Kohlberg, of the Oriental Rug Association, 
said that in 1927 the total domestic production was 
65,000,000 square yards, at an average wholesale value 
of $2.45 per square yard, while the average cost of all 
imported rugs was $7.88 per square yard, to which 
must be added 20 per cent. for shipping charges, and 
at least 20 per cent. for washing and dyeing. The 
washing process gives employment to more than 2,500 
workmen in and around New York City, with pay rolls 
of several million dollars. Furthermore, that Oriental 
rugs have not interfered with the domestic sale; that 
any interference has come from the increased use of 
linoleum and oilcloths which used to be used only in 
the kitchen and are now going into nurseries, sun 
parlors, hallways, and even dining rooms. 

He said that the idea of cheap labor on Oriental 
rugs was a fallacy; that they had a factory in China 
where the labor cost $2.38 per square yard, and that 
Oriental rugs didn’t represent more than 334 per cent. 
of the yardage used in the United States. 

He said that certain types of very low quality 
Oriental rugs had the following values: 
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From Turkey—Ghiordes rug: $3.42 per square 
yard foreign value. Total imports of this estimated 
between 25,000 and 40,000 square yards per annum. 

From China—Peking rugs: $3.60 per square yard 
foreign value. Total imports estimated at less than 
15,000 square yards per annum. 

From Persia—Beluch rugs and mats: $3.95 per 
square yard foreign value. Total imports estimated 
between 15,000 and 20,000 square yards per annum. 

The total maximum imports of these varieties is 
estimated at not more than 75,000 square yards per 
annum, or less than one-eighth of 1 per cent. of the 
total domestic production, or three-fourths of 1 per 
cent. of the Wilton production only. 

He wound up by protesting against the efforts of 
American manufacturers to get still greater protection 
in view of the fact that they are all rolling in wealth, 
and paying enormous dividends. 


ee Reifsnyder Collection of furniture, the greatest 
collection of American antiques ever put on sale 
in this country, gains special interest to manufacturers 
and decorators by reason of the 
The Reifsnyder library of authenticative books 
Collection which go with the sale. This library 
will be sold on the evening of April 
24th. There are 235 books, etchings, and prints, and 
75 volumes that are particularly valuable, some not 
in the collections of the best museums and not known 
to exist outside of the Reifsnyder Collection. For 
instance, there seems to be no record of any other 
copy of M. Lock’s “A New Drawing Book of Orna- 
ments.” 

Among other books are: 

Thomas Sheraton’s “The Cabinet Dictionary con- 
taining an Explanation of all the Terms used in the 
Cabinet, Chair and Upholstery Branches; with direc- 
tions for Varnishmaking, Polishing, and Gilding,” 
published in 1803. Complete with the rare supple- 
ments. Three editions of Thomas Sheraton’s “The 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book” are 
in the collection, the first and second editions contain- 
ing but 61 plates while the scarce third edition con- 
tains 122. 

Abraham Swan’s “The British Architect”, pub- 
lished at London about 1780. 

Matthias Darly’s “The Ornamental Architect, or 
Young Artist’s Instructor”, published in 1770, 102 
plates. 

Gaetano Brunetti’s “Sixty Different Ornaments 
invented by G. Brunetti, Italian painter, very useful 
to Painters, Sculptors, Stone-Carvers, Wood-Carvers, 
Silversmiths, etc.” London 1736, full-page copper- 
plates. 

P. Columbaini’s “A New Book of Ornaments 
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containing a Variety of Elegant Designs, 29 engrav- 
ings. London 1775. 

There are three editions, first, second, and third, 
of A. Hepplewhite’s “The Cabinet Maker & Uphol- 
sterer’s Guide, or, Repository of Designs for Every 
Article of Household Furniture in the Newest and 
Most Approved Taste”. Each edition contains the 
same number of plates, three hundred. 

Batty Langley’s “The City and Country Builder’s 
and Workman’s Treasury of Designs or the Art of 
Drawing and Working the Ornamental Parts of Archi- 
tecture’, containing 186 plates, was published at Lon- 
don in 1740, 

William Inch and J. Mayhew’s work “The Uni- 
versal System of Household Furniture”, containing 95 
engraved plates with above 300 designs, was published 
at London during 1762-1763. 

Thomas Chippendale’s “The Gentleman and 
Cabinetmaker’s Director. Being a large Collection of 
the most Elegant and Useful Designs of Household 
Furniture in the Gothic, Chinese and Modern Taste 

. . To which is prefixed A Short Explanation of 
the Five Orders of Architecture and Rules of Per- 
spective”, is represented by the rare first edition, 
(1754), the second edition, (1755), and the third 
edition, (1762), the first and second editions contain- 
ing 160 copperplates, and the third edition containing 
200 plates. 

Thomas Johnson’s “Designs for Furniture, etc.”, 
published in London in 1758, an extremely rare work. 


Saini has been a good deal published about the 
refurnishing of the White House, but most of it 
has been irresponsible newspaper stuff. To be sure, 
electric elevators have been 
About the White House “installed, and seven new 
Refurnishing Rumors _ baths and showers, and the 
usual alterations which were 
necessitated by time, but nothing in the way of decora- 
tion or furnishing. 

J. B. Henderson of Washington has always been 
in close touch with the decorating of the White House; 
likewise John C. Knipp & Co., Baltimore. Mr. Hen- 
derson has been associated with White House activi- 
ties for nearly thirty years. So have W. B. Moses and 
Wurdeman, and none of them know anything about 
the refurnishings we hear so much about in the news- 
papers. 

Two years ago, when the new roof was put on, 
some of the furniture in the lower rooms was moved 
into the upper rooms, which are really servants’ quar- 
ters, and, at the same time, the President let it be 
known that he would accept, under proper supervision, 
any authentic examples of early furniture, providing 
suitable space was available. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Courtesy Stanton Studios 


GETTING AFTER CONTRACTS 


A Resume of the Methods Employed by Various Men in Various Localities, Under Varying Conditions 


OW do these fel- 
lows get the 
business ?” 

“What are their 
methods ?” 

“How is it that one 
man who knows the 
subject thoroughly and 
is prepossessing, never 
makes the grade, while 
some other gol-darn, 
moth-eaten, little runt 
with no. personality 
whatever is a big win- 
ner?” 

The broad field of 
interior decoration, re- 
tail as well as whole- 
sale, reveals intermin- 
able complexities of 
sales methods. 

A man will strug- 
gle all his life to under- 
stand the business. 

He will know his 
periods. He will know 


By C. R. CiiFForp 
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“Many a woman was impressed by my repertoire of four or five 
sketches, which I had learned to make by tracing outlines of drap- 
eries published in THe UPpHoLsrerer.” 


cost production, but 
somehow he never cul- 
tivates the right people. 

He hasn’t entreé 
to profitable fields. 

He can talk his 
subject but he never 
clinches. 

He doesn’t visu- 
alize. 

He makes no con- 
vincing presentations 
or demonstrations, and 
he gets no results. 

There is no royal 
road to success. I know 
one man who depends 
for his “leads” to new 
prospects upon plumb- 
ers, and paper hangers, 
and apartment house 
superintendents. He 
keeps one scout on the 
outside doing nothing 
but digging up new 
bathroom - installations 
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or the introduction of new lighting methods, particu- 
larly electricity, because when these things are under- 
taken, they are the entering wedges to refurnishing. 

He watches real estate operations, throwing his 
lines out in a dozen different directions, especially 
among architects and builders. 

He even keeps in touch with heating and refrig- 
erating firms, who give him “leads” to follow up, on 
the understanding that if he gets an opportunity he 
will recommend their systems. 

I know another man who goes to the other ex- 
treme. He jumps to the fountain head of things. 

He belongs to the fashionable clubs, everlastingly 
attends dinners, tournaments, meets, horse shows, and 
dog shows, and goes wherever he can to get in con- 
tact with the money-spending element. 

He is an all-around handshaker and mixer. 

He cultivates the right kind of people. 

There is a New York department store having a 
number of exhibition rooms of a very high order, in- 
cluding antique rooms in the Spanish, Italian, and 
Georgian styles, and the decorative department of this 
store depends very largely on the tips they get from 
the salespeople in these exhibition rooms, where they 
are always alive to the conversations of their visitors, 





looking around for ideas in contemplation of some 
prospective work in some house they are building or 
thinking of building. 

There is a fellow up on Sixtieth Street in New 
York. He runs what you call a one-man decorator 
shop. His success is extraordinary. 

He is out West now doing three jobs that he 
has taken away from local decorators. % 

The secret of his success is his thoroughness. 
When he goes after a contract he leaves the “prospect” 
in no uncertainty; he will spend liberally on sketches 
alone; he will carry a trunk full of samples and color 
schemes; he doesn’t depend upon his reputation or 
persuasiveness ; he gives to the client complete mental 
pictures of everything to be done in the house, and 
he lands the order. 

There are thousands of decorators, as well as 
merchandise salesmen, on the floors of the big depart- 
ment stores who all their life struggle at the business, 
with nothing to back them up but a lot of talk, and 
it doesn’t get them very far. 

“If I were to start all over again as a salesman,” 
said a friend of mine recently, “I would go to an Art 
school and learn to draw, not with a view to becoming 
a draftsman, but as an impressive accomplishment.” 


A sketch by the Stanton Studios. Pictorial representation of a decorator’s ideas such as this invariably please the client 
and help to clinch the contract. 


Te Th men ONE 
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Courtesy Stanton Studios 


How much better than words or specifications does a sketch like this get over to a client what his room will look like when 
the decorator has completed the work. 


“Years ago, when I was selling goods on the floor, 
I used to practice night after night tracing the outlines 
of some of the drapery illustrations that you folks 
published, and by constant repetition, I could finally 
reproduce, by memory, the rough outlines of these 
illustrations. 

“Lord knows, I was no artist,” said he. “I had 
a little repertoire of about four sketches that I could 
dash off, but many a woman was greatly impressed by 
my deft artistic touch and thought I was a full-fledged 
decorator, and took my advice accordingly. Of course 
it was a superficial knowledge; it didn’t supplant the 
skilled draftsman. It was only a sales influence, but 
very well worth cultivating.”’ 

There is no doubt of it, the skill of the artist 
goes a great way in clinching the contract. Most of 
the big houses employ draftsmen who can do anything, 
even technical scale-drawings. Firms that are not so 
situated, if they are to compete with their big brothers, 
go to the public designers. 

Years ago there were a couple of young fellows 
working for Waring & Gillow, of London, who were 
exceedingly clever, and they finally came to America— 
the Stanton brothers. And today they are busy from 
morning to night laying out interiors for decorators 


all over the United States—to show the “prospects” 


arrangements or schemes, in conjunction with photo- 


graphs of the furniture, as well as samples of the 
fabrics. They have built up a big business, and exer- 
cise a powerful sales influence. 

Of course the older decorators hold much of their 
patronage by reason of past associations, but the new 
generation is not always bound by ties of sentiment, 
and is prone to take up with the fellow they meet at 
the club or on the golf course—some decorator with 
smart and modern ideas. 

Thousands of people have pluriged into the busi- 
ness through just this social relationship; for it isn’t 
a profession that requires a diploma. 

And the older firms look askance particularly 
upon the army of women who are sweeping the field. 
Unquestionably many of them are thoroughly incom- 
petent ; but the same might be said of the other sex too. 

There was a time when a man would serve an 
apprenticeship to learn the business. 

Today that apprenticeship applies mainly to the 
workroom. 

It doesn’t apply to Sales. 

One of the big hotels in New York employs a 
woman who has never so much as “taken a course”— 
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not even a lecture course. She is an actress, but 
because she has good taste she is employed in the 
general harmonization of things that go into the nine 
hundred rooms of the hostelry. 

“One of these days,” said the man at the desk, 
“that girl is going to have a big decorating business 
because she is wise enough to get into contact with 
hundreds of people that stay with us. She’s part of 
our service. She drops in at the rooms and asks ’em 
if there is anything that she can do; if the lamp shades 
are right; if they like the colors of the curtains. She 
has already made many valuable clients, whg, im- 
pressed with her intelligence, have submitted to her 
skill and judgment in their own homes at some far off 
town. She has no office—just a roaming commission 
through the hotel.” 

Of course, the great success of Elsie De Wolfe 
started a thousand women into the field of interior 
decoration. They all of them figured that if Elsie 
De Wolfe could do it, they also could do it. But they 
didn’t analyze the advantages in favor of Miss De 
Wolfe, who had social prestige and a following that 
would have patronized her just the same if she had 
gone in for doughnuts or candy-making. 

Elsie De Wolfe was taken out of amateur theatri- 
cals by the Frohmans and featured on the professional 
stage because she was a great society favorite and had 
a following. As time advanced, and she realized that 
she couldn’t always hold her youth in the center of 
the stage, she capitalized her broad acquaintance, went 
into interior decoration, and society flocked to her 
door. 

It didn’t make any difference whether she knew 
little about the subject; hundreds of social climbers 
just simply wanted to talk it over with her. 

Some of the biggest advertisers of. things par- 
ticularly adapted to women’s use, sensing the psy- 
chology of the social influence, have been running 
advertising in the last year or so of face powders, 
cosmetics, and cigarettes, with the endorsement and 
the actual portrait of some society woman. How they 
manage to do it is a mystery, but they do it. (Here, 
for example, is a portrait of Muriel Vanderbilt, 
accompanying an endorsement for some particular 
kind of soap.) | 

This same psychology applied in the decorative 
trades in the advent of Elsie De Wolfe. 

And now in England the Countess of Oxford 
and Asquith, better known as “Margot”, has come out 
with a card announcing that she, also, is a decorator 
and stylist. It’s a rather late period in her life to 
come to the conclusion, but she has had a business card 
printed announcing that on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays, she, “the Countess of Oxford”, will 
be at home to advise her clients on matters of taste in 
furniture, color, and decoration. 
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She seems, however, rather modest in the estimate 
of her services, because the card says “Fee, three 
guineas (no commission).” 

Imagine, $14 for a little chat with the Countess of 
Oxford, even if you hadn’t the faintest idea of deco- 
rating your house. Imagine what money Mrs. Long- 
worth, or Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, or Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney could raise for their pet charities if 


‘they gave interviews at this price, or two, or three, 


or four times the price. Why, bless you, you would 
have to call the police out to keep the crowds moving. 

Well, it was something of this same “climber” 
psychology that gave Elsie De Wolfe her start. But 
it isn’t so easy with everybody. In most cases it is 
good hard work that gets the business. 

There is a decorator up in the Fifties who has 
for years practiced a very fine system. 

“Not long ago,” said he, “I was after the con- 
tract to do over a country house. I knew there were 
others in line for the job and that competition would 
be strenuous. I believed in the psychology of rela- 
tionship, so I studied the characteristics of the house- 
hold. I analyzed the fads and foibles of the hostess, 
her husband, her sons, the debutante daughter, and 
when I laid out my scheme, knowing the lady’s affilia- 
tion with the Daughters of the Revolution, the May- 
flower Society, the Colonial Dames, and her collector 
habit for antiques, I had certain rooms along this line 
of thought, and she was tickled to death with them. 
Her husband was something of a book lover, and the 
library was arranged to make a special appeal to him. 
The hallway on the third floor was done in a sport 
landscape; sporting prints were used in two of the 
bedrooms, and a background alcove was arranged for 
golf trophies and the similar accumulations which the 
sons had gathered. 

“I didn’t attempt to present my own personality, 
or my individual taste, with the result that everybody 
was interested. I simply followed the theory of appro- 
priateness, the same as some years ago was exercised 
by another decorator in the home of Heber Bishop, 
who had a great collection of Chinese porcelain, snuff 
bottles, and jades. 

“In placing the order for the room to house the 
collection, he gave it to the man who laid out a Louis 
XV background. Other decorators suggested Georg- 
ian, Flemish, Dutch, but none of them sensed with 
nice appreciation the especial appropriateness of a 
Louis XV background. 

“Mr. Bishop knew the historical relationship of 
China to the France of the 17th Century, and the idea 
of the rather rococo environment appealed to him 
strongly, so I secured my contract by this subtle 
influence.” 

There are thousands of decorators and decorator- 

(Continued on page 122) 












ATTRACTIVE WALL TREATMENT HELPING MATERIALLY TO CREATE 
A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE IN A NEW YORK LIVING ROOM 


In the home of Mrs. Chas. H. Sabin 
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A QUAINT CHINTZ PATTERN ON THE WALLS OF A COLONIAL 
BEDROOM 


In the home of Mrs. Myron A. Wick, ‘Cleveland. Decorated by Mrs. Kenneth Torrence, New York. 
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“Bally-hoo” methods of attracting customers may be 


justified in some cases but we believe that there are 
other methods still more efficient. ‘ 


WHEN EVERYONE SHOUTS, NO ONE IS HEARD 


HE old newspaper reporter’s definition that if a 

dog bites a man that is not news, but if a man bites 
a dog that is news, might be analyzed to mean that 
only the startling and the unusual is worthy of extra- 
ordinary comment, but would it be strictly true? Are 
we not now so close to a condition of unusual things 
that the frequency with which they occur becomes in 
itself commonplace? 

Twenty odd years ago, a buyer for a Buffalo 
department store stood musing in his department when 
a traveler called and was greeted with this suggestion, 
“Say, I believe if I could get a cage of lions from that 
circus over there into my department, I could pull off 
a sale that would startle the city.” 

Grotesque and irrational as this suggestion was, 
it was a recognition of the fact that notoriety is a 
definite form of publicity and in the years that have 
rolled under the bridge since that suggestion was made, 
many things have occurred that in their way were not 
much more startling than would have been the pres- 
ence of a vociferous leonine duet on an upholstery 
floor. 

In an age when the unusual becomes common- 
place, what is there left with which to appeal to a 
public that has experienced all of the possible thrills 
that startling methods of merchandising can offer? 

We are passing through a riotous period of color 
experimentation. Baby-blue garbage cans, pink dust 
pans, jade sinks, vermilion gas ranges and other 
similarly colored kitchen utensils have found such 
place and space in our modern marts of retail distri- 
bution that they put to shame the most vivid color 
expressions of the drapery designer. 

Sitting beside an expert, who had just returned 
from a European trip of lecturing and demonstrating 
the merits of the modern kitchen, we asked, “How 
could any woman of reasonably sensible taste accustom 
herself to an environment of such riotous color tend- 
encies?” The answer was spontaneous but perhaps 
more naive than was intended. Said she, “Maybe it 





is intended to make the housewife forget that it is a 
kitchen.” 

We have seen telephones that look like dolls, 
sewing machines that look like writing desks, and fold- 
ing beds that look like buffets, but in the attempt to 
create disguises for these necessary utilities, none of 
these creations affronted the taste of the beholder by 
riotous color or incongruous form. They were meant 
to make necessities more pleasantly related to their 
environments, but not so these new experiments in the 
domestication of the rainbow, these new excursions 
into the realm of color excitation, and one may well 
stop and ask, “What next?” 

Shall the drygoods store go “circus” to maintain 
its crowds or is there ‘some other appeal that will 
promise a thrill? 

It might be timely to suggest that when the un- 
usual palls, the usual might be tried, for if history is 
to repeat itself with its usual inexorable cycle, we are 
certain to swing from the present vogue of kaleido- 
scopic color brilliance into a succeeding vogue of 
modified color domination. 

Already, so we are informed, the premonition of 
the change is being felt and for the forthcoming 
season we may expect pastel shades in diminutive 
florals and small geometrical units worked into fabric 
motifs of simple color charm. That this is not new, 
so far as pile fabrics and tapestry materials are con- 
cerned, goes without saying, but in the realm of 
printed fabrics, it will be a decided change from the 
type of motif that has been popular for several 
seasons past. 

There may be room in the merchandising plans 
of certain stores for the “circus” method of arresting 
customer attention, but we believe that a sincere effort 
to display real worth-while merchandise and to assist 
the public in applying these same worth-while mate- 
rials to the proper furnishing of their homes, will 
continue to result in profit and in the building up 
of a reputation for “knowing the right things.” 
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SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF THE AMERICAN 
DESIGNERS’ GALLERY 


HE second exhibition of the American Designers’ 

Gallery, at 145 West 57th Street, is now on view, 
and furnishes an interesting comparison with their 
first exhibit. In the latter, rooms were shown irre- 
spective of their market price to the consumer. The 
purpose of the second ex- 
hibit is to show furniture 
available at prices which 
suit the average public, 
rather than furniture de- 
pending for its effective- 
ness on a specialized 
architectural ensemble. 
The sets of furniture in 
the different exhibit rooms 
have been designed to 
accommodate themselves 
readily to the usual home 
surroundings, and with a 
view to large scale repro- 
duction made under the 
conditions existing today 
in machine industry. 

The Living Room in 
this exhibition, designed 
by Winold Reiss, is a con- 
temporary expression of a 
moderately priced living 
room set, suitable for the 
average city apartment, 
and showing a harmon- 
ious background, in which 
the severe geometrical 
treatment of ceiling and 
walls is pleasingly relieved by the ornamental effects 
of draperies and window curtains, well balanced 
pictorial decorations, and smart accessories. The 
predominance of green in this living room is 
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Dining room by Wolfgang Hoffmann. Draperies and lamp- 
shade designed by Pola Hoffmann. 


motivated by the desire to strike a color note that 
contrasts with the sombre atmosphere of city 
life. The curtain material is supplied by 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., of the Shelton Looms. 
The Dining Alcove, designed by Wolfgang Hoff- 
mann, is extremely prac- 
tical for the small apart- 
ment, and while limited in 
its furnishings to actual 
essentials, it conveys a liv- 
able quality. The drap- 
eries in this alcove are by 
Pola Hoffmann, the mate- 
rials being from the line 
of Robert McBratney & 
Co., Inc. The upholstery 
materials in this room are 
from the H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co., Inc. 

The Sun Room in the 
exhibit was designed by 
Paul T. Frankl. The fur- 
niture is characterized by 
simplicity of line and by 
the care taken in the de- 
tails of its execution. The 
metal, wood, and wicker 
furniture, lighting fix- 

‘tures, wall paper, and 
hangings are supplied by 
the Frankl Galleries. 

The Double Bedroom 
of the exhibit is designed 
by Joseph Urban. Con- 

siderations of low cost and general marketability have 
governed the choice of size, materials and articles of 
furnishing for the bedroom. The aim has been to 
reveal beauty in the use of commercial materials and 
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processes, and to give a correctness of line and color 
to the articles in demand. In order to obtain an 
accurate interpretation of general needs, the advice of 
the commercial producer was sought, and an effort 
made to bring these ideas into an artist® harmony, 
rather than to alter current conceptions. This has 
produced an effect of restraint in both form and color 
which is more suitable to the average expenditure for 
the modern apartment. The window curtains are of 
rayon georgette, and the window draperies of ribbed 
rayon satin, with the bedspread upholstery of a rayon 
fabric to match. These materials were designed by 
Goodman & Theise, from the line of F. Schumacher 
& Co. 

A Porch Dining Alcove by Henry Varnum Poor 
shows in the woodwork for both panelling and table 
the unit of a sawed board, which gives an effect of 
extreme simplicity, all the elements in the construction 
being exposed and turned to decorative account. The 
table is fitted for outdoor use, and is made entirely 
without glue, thus allowing for expansion and con- 


traction. The radiator is of pierced tiles, and the 
luncheon set shown is of pottery to match the tiling. 

A group of furniture on exhibition was executed 
by Robert Locher. In this set are shawn two chairs of 
lacquered wood with mitred and panelled glass top; a 
flower-holder of mirrored glass, with chromium plated 
metal containers; and a fan-shaped wall mirror with 
a border in three tones of gray. 

The Dining Room, by Ilonka Karasz, is character- 
ized by extreme simplicity, in accordance with which 
the table is made to fold up and be put away, leaving 
the room free to assume the aspect of a living room. 
The narrow proportions of the sideboard and serving 
table carry out this idea. 

Another Living Room was designed by Donald 
Deskey. In this the designer has taken as a starting- 
point an architectural interior as it exists in an aver- 
age American home. No attempt has been made to 
incorporate into the design any elements which would 
add to the expense of construction, and the possibility 
of standardization has been adhered to’ throughout. 


Living room by Donald Deskey in the Exhibit at the American Designers’ Gallery. Furniture is of walnut with aluminum 











bands, upholstered in rayon satin.. The wall hanging is by Ruth Reeves. 
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The furniture deviates little from the accepted con- 
ventional styles. Metal is used, in conjunction with 
wood, which would seem to indicate a transition state 
to the age of all-metal furniture largely predicted by 
modern decorators. Chairs and sofa are upholstered 
in rayon satin. The metals used are brass and 
aluminum. The furniture in this room was executed 
by S. Karpen & Bros. 

A Single Bedroom in the exhibit is by Herman 
Rosse. The furniture in this room is intended to 
give comfort in use. It shows thoroughness in. work- 
manship and a cheerful color scheme. One may break- 
fast in bed on a table provided with outlets for lamp 
and percolator, and shelves for books. The simplicity 
and honesty of design which one associates with con- 
temporary furniture is particularly appropriate in 
the bedroom. 

A group of decorative objects is on display, by 
George Biddle. The subject-matter of these designs 
is a series of pictures. Among them is a wall- 
hanging, a hand-blocked print from F. Schumacher 
& Co.; lithographs from the Weyhe Galleries; oil 


paintings from the Rehn Gallery; and a rag rug by 
Ralph Pearson, of unusual pattern, as well as a fire- 
screen of antique decorative character. 





THE REIFSNYDER SALE OF ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
dae Reifsnyder Sale, dispersing a collection of 
many years, will be held at the American Art 
Galleries, and will last from April 20 to April 27. 
It constitutes the greatest sale of antique furniture 
ever held in America, and the prices of some of the 
pieces promise to be record breakers. The furniture 
catalog will be sold at $5.00 a copy. 

Mr. Reifsnyder is a man of wealth, and an 
antiquarian highly respected. His collection is par- 
ticularly rich in fine examples. One of his pieces 
bears the label of Savery, whose shop was known as 
“The Sign of the Chair”. Mr. Reifsnyder’s researches 
have been very thorough, and his attributions may be 
relied upon. 

The Foreword of the Catalog is exceedingly inter- 


Double bedroom designed by Joseph Urban shown at the Second Annual Exhibit of the American Designers’ Gallery. 
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esting, and of itself is a great contribution to 
the literature of the trade. Some of the more 
famous pieces in the collection are traced back 
to the original owners and. unquestionably 
authenticated. 

This sale will, I believe, emphasize one 
thing, and that is that all things beautiful in 
the Chippendale style and made in America 
were not necessarily made by Savery. Ran- 
dolph, a contemporary of Savery’s, appealed 
to the fashionable element. Randolph’s label 
in the Prime collection of labels in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum was very elaborate; and the 
Reifsnyder sale will, I predict, stimulate the 
thought that the exquisite things, attributed in the past 
to Savery, were, many of them, by Benjamin Randolph. 

We are beginning to realize that all good furni- 
ture is not necessarily by Savery or Goddard or Goste- 
lowe, any more than all glassware is by Stiegel or of 
Wistarburg. I have, myself, a list of 330 cabinet- 
makers in America, of distinct record during Colonial 
times. We had a great deal of wealth in Colonial 
days. We had leisure and culture — enormous 
estates; and then, as now, rich men came over 
here representing British interests, and clever, skilled 
workmen came over to establish independent occupa- 
tions. In 1778 there was a Fourth of July parade in 


New York. 





A fragment of a Savery label 


Philadelphia, and the local cabinet-makers turned out 
the third largest trade division in line. 

I have a record of 67 cabinet-makers in Phila- 
delphia alone ; 80 in Boston; and 70 in Baltimore. 

I recall when folks first began to dub things 
“Savery”. A lowboy was found with a William Savery 
label in it. It was bought by Luke Vincent Lockwood 
for the Colonial Dames up at Van Cortlandt Manor, 
Thereupon all similar pieces of the 
Chippendale type were called “Savery”; the attribu- 
tion, however, is a little far-fetched, because Savery 
was a Quaker, who had a Quaker following, and he 
didn’t go in for the extravagances of cabinet-work 
which were demanded by the fashionable set. 








An authenticated labelled Savery chair in the 
Reifsnyder Collection 








Philadelphia Chippendale side chair, 
long attributed to Savery, but to our 
mind of the Benjamin Randolph type. 
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BRIDGEPORT’S NEWEST HOSTELRY 


NOTHER of the new hotels recently opened, to 
be operated by Bowman Management, Inc. and 
built by the Development Service Corporation, is the 
Hotel Beach, Bridgeport, Conn. This is a 200-room 
structure of modernized Romanesque architecture. It 
stands in the heart of the city, and is the tallest build- 
ing in Bridgeport, having thirteen stories and a pent- 
house. On the main floor of 
the building are a spacious 
lobby and lounge, an attrac- 
tive general dining-room and 
a ladies’ private dining-room, 
as well as a large Civic room. 
As in many of the recent 
hotels, there are mural deco- 
rations by Griffith Baily Coaie, 
and one of these depicts the 
first piece of municipal pub- 
licity ever conducted by the 
city. This event was carried 
out by P. T. Barnum, of cir- 
cus fame, who, as the trains 
puffed along the New Haven 
tracks, could be seen plough- 
ing his corn lot with the aid 
of a large elephant (who was 
the celebrated Jumbo) guided 
by a keeper in full Oriental 
costume. This mural, which 
we illustrate, 
shows the pas- 
sengers hurriedly 
disembarking 
from the train to 
behold the curi- 
osity. The other 
of Coale’s murals 
shows the Bridge- 
port of today. 
The illustra- 
tion shown on 
the opposite page 
is of the ladies’ 
lounge _ room, 
furnished in early 
American _ style; 
and that on 
this page is 
of the general 
lounge. As can 
be seen, in the 
latter picture, the 
Barnum mural is The 





A mural by Griffith Baily Coale, showing P. T. Barnum 
ploughing his corn field with the great Jumbo. 4th and 5th. 





at one end, while the mural depicting the Bridgeport 
of today is at the other. mS 

The furnishings of this hotel were done under 
the direction of George Ditmar, of the Development 
Service Corporation, and Mrs. Walter H. Thomas, 
interior decorator. 

The bedroom furniture was supplied by T. Ashley 
Dent, and the furniture for 
the Civic rooms came from 
the Charak Furniture Co. 

Ludlow & Minor supplied 
draperies and lamps, and the 
rugs for the main lobby floor 
were made especially in Spain 
and imported by Kent- 
® Costikyan. 

This hotel is the latest to 
be completed by the Develop- 
ment Service Corporation. It 
represents this firm’s newest 
ideas in comfort and conven- 
ience, and its success under 
the well - known Bowman 
direction is assured. Alfred 
B. Siegrist is the resident 
manager, and was in charge 
of the opening celebration, 
which took place ‘on March 


Other hotels 
now under con- 
struction by the 
Development Ser- 
vice Corporation 
are the Woodrow 
Wilson, at New 
Brunswick, N. J., 
the “Post - Road 
Hotel, at White 
Plains, N. Y., and 
a 600-room hotel 
at Oklahoma City, 
to be called the 
Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

We hope in 
future issues of 
this magazine to 
show various 
views of the 
interiors of these 


general lounge. hotels. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Ss FRANCISCO’s second annual decorative arts show, 
held early in March in the auditorium of the 
Women’s City Club on Post Street, proved such a suc- 
cess that its promoters are already planning next year’s 
exhibit, which they expect to hold in the Exposition 
Auditorium. The world’s new expression in furniture 
and decoration was featured, with studios from all 
parts of California represented. Among the artists and 
decorators who had exhibits were Rudolph Schaeffer, 
Lucien Labaudt, Ralph Helm, Salome L. Johonnot, 
Jacques Schnier, Alicia Mosgrove, Helen Densner, 
Helen Forbes, Florence Swift, Marion Simpson, Rose 
Pauson, Fritz Baldauf, Maynard Dixon, Harry Dixon 
and Walter Stielberg. Five leading retail merchants 
sponsored the recent show and have already asked for 
space in the 1930 event. 

Olive Settles, associate professor of textiles at the 
State College of Iowa, will be a member of the faculty 
of the University of California summer session at 
Berkeley, July 1 to August 10, and will give a course 
on early American patterned weaves and a comparison 
with foreign historic prototypes. 

Marshal Hale, of Hale Bros., returned to his San 
Francisco headquarters the middle of March from a 
six weeks’ trip to the East, during which he attended 
the inauguration of President Hoover at Washington 
and the annual convention of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in New York. He returned as 
vice-president of the national association, representing 
the Pacific Coast. 

An Indian Trading Post has been opened as a 
permanent section on the third floor of The Emporium, 
San Francisco, with Navajo rugs and blankets espe- 
cially featured. The opening was marked by the 
presence of a Navajo family which displayed its skill 
in weaving. 

Mrs. Thomas Churchill, who conducts the May- 
flower Tapestry Studio, 132 Twenty-fifth Avenue, San 
Francisco, is traveling in Europe making selections of 
decorative fabrics for next year and has left her studio 
in charge of a competent assistant. This studio was 
awarded a diploma of distinction and a gold medal for 
its display of tapestries and furnishings at the South- 
west Exhibition, Long Beach, Cal., in 1928. 

The budget home of The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, located on the Floor for Homes, has been newly 
decorated and furnished and is now known as the 
Charm House. A talk on rugs was made in the rug 
section here a short time ago by A. B. Smeallie, repre- 
senting the Mohawk rug interests. 

The Commercial Draperies Company has opened a 
well appointed retail store at 2081 Mission Street, San 


Francisco, featuring curtains and draperies in the popu- 
lar price range. 
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The splendid new home of O’Connor, Moffatt & 
Co. at Stockton and O’Farrell streets, San Francisco, 
was formally opened March 4. A eight-story building 
is occupied in its entirety and about twice as much 
space is available as in the old location, which was the 
home of this concern for more than fifty years. Many 
new departments have been added and others greatly 
enlarged, including those given over to home furnish- 
ings. The entire fifth floor is given over to furniture and 
home furnishings, a department largely new to this firm. 
Here is to be found furniture, rugs and radio, with all 
lines displayed in a striking manner in model rooms. 
The drapery department, under the management of J. J. 
Schwartz, is located on the sixth floor, and occupies 
much more space than ever before. The arrangement 
is mostly informal, making for comfort for patrons 
and for interesting displays. Adjoining this section are 
those given over to floor lamps, wicker furniture and 
needlework. The drapery workrooms are located on 
the seventh floor, where there are also rooms for the 
carrying of reserve stock. 

John H. Kemp, veteran Western representative of 
the Orinoka Mills, San Francisco, spent some time in 
March visiting the trade in the southern part of the 
State, showing the sample lines for the new season. 

W. W. Gray has succeeded Philip Kelly as Pacific 
Coast representative of Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. and the 
office at 251 Post Street, San Francisco, is being con- 
tinued. Mr. Gray is well acquainted with the line, 
having formerly been associated with Mr. Kelly. 

The Oriental rug and art goods stock of William 
E. Hague, Inc., 278 Post Street, San Francisco, has 
been turned over to Alexander Axlerod for disposal. 

The Consolidated Trimming Company, Inc., has 
moved its San Francisco offices, conducted under the 
management of Charles Prins, into splendid new quar- 
ters at 442 Post Street, where the entire sixth floor is 
occupied. The front of this floor has been fitted up 
for display purposes and for the carrying of stock, 
while the rear has been equipped as a factory for the 
manufacture of goods to special order. The new sam- 
ple rooms are especially attractive with new furnish- 
ings throughout. 

Lois Martin has given up the quarters formerly 
occupied by her at 451 Post Street, San Francisco, but 
other decorators are considering opening at this loca- 
tion. 

Eugene J. Bates, for more than fifty years actively 
associated with the commercial development of San 
Francisco, passed away at his home here on March 2d, 
following a lingering illness. He was born in this city 
in 1857 and after leaving school engaged in the Orien- 
tal and European importing trade, making his head- 
quarters here. For the past twenty-four years he was 
identified with the Hulse-Bradford Co., which recently 

(Continued on page 126) 











DINING ROOM IN WHICH FURNITURE, DRAPERY AND RUGS ARE IN 
THE CHINESE SPIRIT OF THE WALL COVERINGS 
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SALESMEN ARE 


HUMAN TOO— 


Like Everyone Else, Salesmen Resent Discourtesy and Lack of Consideration in Those with Whom They 


Deal in Business. 


HE other day we called at the office of a large 

converting organization and found one of the 
heads of the firm and a salesman in animated con- 
versation. Their expressions indicated indignation and 
disappointment. At the conclusion of this conversa- 
tion, when the salesman had picked up his hat and 
left the place, his employer explained to me the cause 
of their annoyance. 

“So-and-So (naming the buyer of one of our 
largest department stores) promised faithfully to 
come in this afternoon and look over the line. This 
is the fifth definite appointment he has made and failed 
to keep, without letting us know that he was going to 
disappoint us. Naturally, while we are anxious to 
have his business, we are considerably put out by his 
discourtesy and lack of consideration.” 

We do not believe that the majority 
of buyers are men of the calibre of 
the buyer referred to; but we do know 
that there are enough such individuals 
wielding a buyer’s power in a similarly 
autocratic and discourteous fashion to 
make the recording of this instance 
worth while and worthy of comment. 

Good business in any line is the 
result of co-operation ; and in the deco- 
rative lines this co-operation must exist 
between manufacturers, jobbers, and 
retailers. It is impossible for any one of them or any 
one of their employees to work alone, ignoring the 
claims of the others; and when one of them tries to 
do so he invariably pays for it in the end. 

The manufacturer’s or jobber’s salesman is one 
of the best friends a buyer can have, and to antagonize 
him by such treatment as that described in the open- 
ing of this article shows a lack of business insight that 
is truly lamentable. It is the wholesale salesman who 
can bring to the buyer’s attention news of the new and 
fast-selling things in the market. He can, without a 
breach of confidence, give the buyer news of the 
activities of his competitors. He can, and often does, 
when his good-will is gained, call to the buyer’s atten- 
tion the items in stock which have been pronounced 


When the Buyer and the 
Salesmen who supply him 
are on friendly terms, 
good business on both 
sides usually results. 
When there is friction, 
even though it is not ap- 
parent, there is eventually 
trouble and loss to come. 


This is a Fact that a Certain Type of Buyer Seems to Overlook. 


good sellers in other stores and localities, when dis- 
played or merchandised in this or that particular 
way. 

There is another consideration that the buyer 
who is tempted to “put on side”, as the saying is, 
would do well to remember. In these days no man is 
quite certain of holding any particular position for 
any considerable length of time; and buyers we have 
known who have been out of positions, discovered 
that the good-will they had engendered in the hearts 
and minds of the wholesale salesmen with whom they 
had done business stood them in good stead. Many 
uninformed buyers would be surprised to know how 
often an employer in a retail store, seeking a new 
buyer, asks opinions of the salesmen who call at his 
store. They, the employers, realize 
that these salesmen, constantly moving 
about as they do, see conditions in the 
various stores with an unprejudiced 
eye, and are therefore capable of offer- 
ing a recommendation for this or that 
buyer who has just left some depart- 
ment. 

Despite the admirable check most 
salesmen keep on their emotions, they 
are, after all, as human as the rest of 
us, subject to the same dislike of 
‘arrogance, discourtesy, etc., and buyers 
who incline to take advantage of their position in 
dealing with them are taking long chances that they 
will be able to “get away” with it permanently. 

In this office, where buyers and salesmen often 
speak freely, we have heard opinions expressed 
about certain buyers who no doubt fancy them- 
selves and believe in their own efficiency that 
would cause them at least mental indigestion to 
hear. 

A salesman will seldom express an adverse opin- 
ion of a buyer simply because he does not buy the 
merchandise the salesman is selling. 

But he does not hesitate to “pan” the buyer 


who is arrogant and discourteous, whether a cus- 
tomer or not. 
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A PERMANENT EXHIBIT FOR HOME MAKERS 


HE Home Making Center of the New York State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, which opened at 
the Grand Central Palace on March 15th, is a unique 
place of exhibit for products of interest. The idea 
of a home making center grew out of “study homes” 
which the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs planned and built. Seven homes in all, in vari- 
ous parts of the State, were 
built, with the co-operation 
of architects and builders, 
and completely furnished by 
the women of the Federa- 
tion, under the direction of 
expert interior decorators. 
Such interest was shown in 
these “study homes” that the 
Federation realized that a 
permanent institution, which 
could be centrally located, 
where the many questions 
which were quite obviously 
of interest to home builders 
could be 
much needed. 

Mrs. Charles E. Greg- 
ory and Mrs. Samuel C. 
Steinhardt have been placed 
in charge of the Center at 
the Grand Central Palace, 
which is a great experiment 
in the field of home decora- 
tion. This acre and a half 
of space should, by its very 
nature, grow continually. 
The Home Making Center is 
in no way comparable to a 


answered, was 


transient exhibit. It is to be a permanent place where 
the manufacturer and the people who use his goods 
will come to discuss their problems and to observe the 
most efficient way of handling them. The entire tenth 
floor is given over to the exhibit, and it is to be both 
a show-room and a lecture-hall. 

As a sort of laboratory in connection with the 
educational work which the programs offer are the 
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Dining room in the Demonstration Apartment in the 
Home Making Center. 


manufacturers’ exhibits and the demonstration apart- 
ment. This is a five-room apartment, showing the 
most efficient arrangement of furniture for moderately 
sized rooms, and a tastefully decorated living room, 
dining room, and bedroom. It is the setting for con- 
tinual demonstrations of modern methods in house- 
work. A home economics expert is ready to explain 
the different parts of the 
apartment to those who are 
planning their own homes. 
Each product which has been 
placed in the apartment has 
been chusen with care for 
its suitability to that particu- 
lar place, and its efficiency in 
fulfilling its purpose. Vari- 
ous changes of implements 
and pieces of equipment in 
the apartment will be made 
from time to time. 

The exhibits are divided 
into departments. There is 
a department for mechanical 
and. electrical equipment, 
where a woman schooled in 
the science of housewifery 
will be ready to consult with 
those who come to her for 
advice. Another department 
which will please the sub- 
urban house builder is the 
department of building sup- 
plies and materials. Every- 
thing from the roofing to the 
basement flooring has been 
taken up by this department. 
Each exhibitor has been chosen because of the excel- 
lence of his product. 

An additional department of interest will be that 
of interior decoration and garden equipment. Occa- 
sional furniture will be on display here. A “con- 
versation corner” and a porch corner of gay tiling 
are features of this exhibit. 

In close relation to the exhibits and displays 
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will be the daily lectures and discussions. Here the 
manufacturers will have an opportunity to point out 
the merits and history of their materials. This con- 
tinual change of scene and of audience will make the 
Home Making Center of unrivalled interest to manu- 
facturer and consumer alike. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OPENING 
eas Cornell Summer School of Art will hold its 
summer course from July 3 to August 6, and from 
August 12 to August 24, at South Bristol, Maine. The 
course includes interior decoration, design, and color. 
A concentrated two weeks’ course is planned for those 
who wish to combine study with the vacation period. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE 

Pe Ssiy AN ill wind that blows nobody good:” People 

who had an idea that they wanted plain walls, 
rough finish, crazed, crackled, or some of the other 
innumerable painted wall forms, are turning now to 
the use of wall draperies to relieve the monotony. 

C. J. Stoner has relieved the vacant stare of a 
plain wall by the panel shown in the illustration, and 


by the rugs and stair carpet. The latter was woven 


Living room in the Demonstration Apartment in the Home Making Ceriter, 








Hallway by.C. J. Stoner. See text in opposite column. 
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By the Arden Studios 





By Norman R. Adams, Inc. 











EXHIBITS AT THE FIRST ANTIQUES EXPOSITION 
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AN EXPOSITION OF ANTIQUES 
be first Antiques Exposition, held at the 

Commodore during the week of March 
25th, was a huge success, and all hats are off 
to the Bollingers, of The Antiquarian Maga- 
zine, for putting it over. 

There were 140 exhibitors, not all of them 
dealers, but many of them decorators, who 
showed rooms in the antique spirit. The 
Arden Studios, for example, Isabella Barclay, 
Mrs. Raymond Bell, Bostwick & Treman, Rose 
Cummings, McBurney & Underwood, Nancy 
McClelland, Inc., Ruth McCracken, Hettie 
Rhoda Mead, Elinor Merrell, Odom & Rush- 
more, Mrs. Painter, Period Art Shoppe, Inc., 
I. Sack, Diane Tate & Marian Hall, Inc., Mrs. 
Torrance, Nancy Watson, Sarah Potter Con- 
over, Margery Sill Wickware, Lenora Wiles 
and Mary Jane Kane. . 





The men also were represented by Nor- By Ruth McCracken 
man A. Adams, Inc., Wm. Baumgarten & Co., 
Inc., E. F. Bonaventure, Inc., Charles of London, big decorators sent representative stocks. McKearin ) 
Darnley, Inc., Freeman of London, Jordan Marsh Co. had a wonderful display of early glassware, including : | 
From all over the country little decorators and (Continued on page 116) 
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By Margery Sill Wickware 














FABRIC DESIGNS UTILIZING AS MOTIFS DECORATED COMPARTMENTS 
AND INTERMEDIATE ORNAMENT 


See text on opposite page. 
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FABRIC 


ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XVII. Decoratep CoMPARTMENTS AND INTERMEDIATE ORNAMENT. 


UCCEEDING the luxury which characterized the 

fabrics of the early half of the 16th Century with 
their flowing foliated masses and running vine-like 
partitions, there was a development severely in con- 
trast with these exaggerated and conventionalized 
plant forms. _ 

This return to angular severity occurred not only 
in lozenge types but in other forms of geometrical 
arrangement and took the form of reciprocating set 
patterns or of ornamented box-like compartments. 
Instead of the flower-like growth of a design definitely 
springing from the ground, and with unmistakable top 
and bottom, most of these divisions or ornamental 
units, whether square, rectangular, oblong, octagoyal, 
circular or elliptical, were so composed as to have 
neither top, bottom, heads nor feet but were indis- 
criminately turned upside down or across at the will 
of the designer. 


It is interesting to note that in many of the mus- 
eum examples of this type of fabric there is a com- 
bination of an upstanding velours pile with a brocaded 
or plain weave background. The contrast of these two 
weaves undoubtedly added greatly to the attractiveness 
of the diminutive designs, and it is more than likely 
that the sturdiness of the textures thus created ac- 
counts for their longevity and thus for the numbers 
of preserved examples to be found at the museums. 

At this epoch also, there was a predominance of 
what might be termed incidental or accidental ,inter- 
mediate motifs. By this we mean that in the juxta- 
position of four or more repeated units placed at equal 
distances from each other upon a plain surface, the 
serrated edges of the various motifs as they approached 
each other in symmetrical relationship actually consti- 
tuted a pattern as definite as that of the units them- 
selves. In other words, the spacing between units 
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frequently took on pattern form and when repeated 
with regularity made it difficult sometimes to unravel 
the maze-like conglomeration into its individual unit 
motifs; of such a character is figure 267, while figures 
264 and 265, though less conglomerate, are maze-like 
in their intricacies. 

Figures 264 and 265 are, moreover, good exam- 
ples of the type of pattern that has no definite direc- 
tion of growth and may be turned upside down or 
across without in any way destroying the interest of 
the design. 

Of the designs here shown, figures 254, 255, 256, 
257, 258, 260 and 263 are Genoese velvet and gold 
brocade of the 16th and 17th Centuries and are 
approximately two-thirds the original size, the orig- 
inals being found in the museums of Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Dresden, Nuremberg and St. Gall. 

Figures 259 and 262 are of Byzantine manufac- 
ture of an earlier time, probably no later than the 
12th Century and, like figures 261 and 262, is used 
here because belonging to the same design family as 
that of which we are treating. 
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Figure 261 is accredited to Spain and is of the 
14th Century. This illustration, as well as 259 and 
262, are from originals preserved in Vienna. 

Figure 266 of a 16th Century velours is rather 
unique in that it employs the octagon, the square and 
the circle, each being independently decorated and 
joined together, the irregularly shaped spaces which 
lie between each of these definite forms being also 
decorated with motifs designed to fit the character 
of the space. 





AN EXPOSITION OF ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 113) 
bottles; one bottle “The Rough and Ready bottle”, 
price $250, and all the other famous bottles. 

Vyse Millard sent a wholesale collection clear 
from London. 

The Period Art Shop attracted the attention of 
decorators and dealers alike with its unusual repro- 
ductions of charming furnishings. 

I. Sack’s antique stocks, and Norman Adams’ 
were well in evidence. 

Notwithstanding the gen- 
erous distribution of compli- 
mentary tickets, the paying 
attendance was big. One 
afternoon it reached $1,300. 
It was well managed, and its 
success seems to assure con- 
tinued annual expositions. 





£ wis S. P. Brown Co., oper- 

ators of chain depart- 
ments, announce that Charles 
H. Gaither and H. Streim, 
both located at the New York 
office and with the firm al- 
most since it commenced busi- 
ness, have been made vice- 
presidents and will be in gen- 
eral charge of merchandising 
and promotional work. Sev- 
eral new additional depart- 
ments are to be opened shortly 
by the S. P. Brown Co. and, 
wherever possible, managers 
for these new departments are 
from the company’s ranks. 

Among the departments 
to be opened shortly are 
Rosenbaum Bros., Cumber- 
land, Md.; Rosenbaum Bros., 
Uniontown, Pa.; John R. Cop- 
pin Co., Covington, Ky.; and 
Wm. Erlanger Co., East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 





LIVING ROOM CONTAINING RARE FURNITURE PIECES AND A 
COLLECTION OF FINE CHINA 


In the home of Mrs. Chas. H. Sabin 
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A SPLENDID DINING ROOM TREATMENT 
In the home of Mrs. Chas. H. Sabin 
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WITH THE BUTERS AND SELLEx> 


PowprELL—J. W. Powdrell, of Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, has just returned from a six weeks’ tour of the 
West coast. He reports that he found business condi- 
tions improving everywhere. 

Van ZiLtE—H. H. Van Zile, recently with the 
Patchogue Plymouth Mills, has joined the staff of the 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc., and since April lst has been 
covering for them the South and Southwest territory. 

TayLor—Harry C. Taylor, who has spent most of 
his time in the department stores of Baltimore as 
salesman in the upholstery department, head of the 
upholstery workroom, and at one time buyer for the 
M. O’Neill Co., is now buyer for the upholstery depart- 
ment of Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore. 

Birk—A. C. Birk, who has recently been uphol- 
stery buyer for the Ernst Kern Co., Detroit, has 
engaged with the Emporium, San Francisco, in a 
similar capacity. 

BaErR—F. A, Baer, who has recently been uphol- 
stery buyer for the Shepard Stores, Boston, and for- 
merly connected with Sanger Bros., Dallas, Arnold, 
Constable & Co. and Bloomingdale Bros., both of New 
York City, has succeeded Chas. C. Vosburgh at the 
Howard R. Ware Corp., New Rochelle, New York. 

BRANDEE—M. H. Brandee, who has been asso- 
ciated with the drapery and upholstery trades for 
many years, has now become an executive of the 
United Trimming Company, Inc., New York. He will 
cover the Middle West, New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania territories for this concern. 

DonaLp — Alex. Donald, resident manager of 
Morton Bros., Inc., sailed for a trip to the head- 
quarters of the firm in Darvel, Scotland, on April 4th. 
He sailed from Halifax, Nova Scotia, spending a 
couple of days in Canada on the way. 

Gray—Warren W. Gray is now in charge of the 
Pacific Coast office for Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., of New 
York, with headquarters at 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 

Lick—Henry J. Lick, formerly of La France 
Textile Industries, is now representing Ryer & Cashel, 
Inc., in the Northeastern territory, making his office 
at the Calhoun Club Building, Minneapolis. 


HirscHom — David Hirschom, formerly with 
Lesher, Whitman Co., Inc., is also representing the 
same firm in Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Mackman — Cecil Mackman, who has been 
drapery buyer for the New Bedford Dry Goods Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. for about 5 years, and prior to 
that was with Jordan, Marsh Co., Boston. as assistant 
buyer in the basement store, has engaged with Meekins, 
Packard & Wheat, Inc., Springfield, Mass., as buyer 
of the drapery and shade departments. 

CHARAK—M. Charak has been appointed to take 
charge of the new showroom of the Charak Furniture 
Co. at 90 Clarendon Street, Boston. 

STOWELL—James Stowell was recently appointed 
Middle Western and Southern representative for the 
Charak Furniture Co. 

KanuNn—Leon Kahn is now covering the Chicago 
and Eastern territories for the Harry F. Slater Mfg. 
Co. 

Herim—S. W. Heim, of S. W. Heim & Co., re- 
cently left on a two months’ buying trip to Europe. 

PoLtLtarp—E. V. Pollard, Chicago representative 
of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., is recovering rapidly 
from a serious operation which he recently underwent, 
and will soon return to his regular duties. 

ALEXANDER—C, P. Alexander, factory superin- 
tendent of Powdrell & Alexander’s plant at Danielson, 
Conn., has been seriously ill at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Wricut—Robert J.. Wright, well known in the 
upholstery and drapery trade on the Pacific Coast, has 
been appointed manager of Peter Schneider’s Sons & 
Company’s new office in the Fine Arts Building, Los 
Angeles. 

AxssBott—wWilliam A. Abbott, who is well known 
inthe drapery field, is now with the Curtain Corpora- 
tion of America. He is covering the Middle West 
territory. 

KENTON—Edward C. Kenton, head of the uphol- 
stery department of H. R. Mallinson & Co., will sail 
on April 20th on the S. S. Majestic for a trip to the 
principal producing centers of Europe in the interests 

(Continued on page 140) 
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A VARIETY OF CHESTS ARE ON DISPLAY IN THE WHOLESALE FURNITURE 
- SHOWROOMS 
Credit for the manufacture of the pieces shown above belongs to the following firms: Upper left hand corner, 


the Nahon Co.; center left, the Bristol Mfg. Co.; bottom left, the Charak Furniture Co.. Upper right hand 
corner, the Kensington Mfg. Co.; lower right, the Orsenigo Co. 
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By Schmeig, Hungate & Kotzian 


THE CHEST—FORE-RUNNER OF ALL FURNITURE TYPES 


HE high-boy, the low-boy, the bureau, the com- 
mode, the innumerable developments all spring 
from the sea chest, the mariner’s trunk. 

In the old Colonial days, it was naturally primi- 
tive with the English that settled in New England, 
or the Dutch in New York and Pennsylvania. But 
it had already outgrown its strictly utilitarian value, 
and in France and Italy of the late Gothic and early 
Renaissance periods it was an important piece of 
furniture even before it had grown beyond the single 
chest size. 

The chest was the 
“daddy” of all furni- 
ture. It served its 
purpose as a treasure 
repository, a dower 
box, a seat when 
chairs were hardly 
known, even a bed or 
trunk, and in its de- 
velopment first with 
feet, then an upper 
story, a chest on chest, 
then drawers, and 
another story, more 
legs, more drawers, 
like serial chapters in 
the literature of fur- 
nituree One must 
remember that up ‘to 
1400, chests, benches 
and simple tables con- 
stituted about all that 
went into the house. 

Drawers were 
not introduced in 
tables until 1400. 

The extension 
table was not known 
until 1500. 





By the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 


In the presence of royalty it would have been 
a breach of etiquette to sit on a chair; in fact, the 
term “chairman” meant the man who occupied the 
chair because the chair was furnished for notables, 
common people sitting on chests or “coffers”. 

About the middle of the 15th Century these 
chests became decorated with linen-fold panels, but 
the carving and the ornamentation increased until late 
in the 16th Century it was the piece de resistance, and 
in the homes of the upper classes was beautifully carved. 

We are indebted to the better class American 
manufacturers that 
these fine old exam- 
ples are now being 
reproduced. 

Many of the 
larger and more elab- 
orately carved chests 
of the Gothic and 
Renaissance periods 
in their original form 
would be too large for 
many modern uses, 
and some of the 
manufacturers have 
adapted these to the 
present - day require- 
ments of smaller 
rooms without sacri- 
ficing anything of 
their structural or 
decorative charm. 
Other manufacturers 
have clung to every 
detail of the originals, 
reproducing antique 
pieces so exactly that 
their reproductions 
are almost perfect 
copies of the originals. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 

This was a move in the right direction, but while 
some few small pieces may have been contributed, 
we know of nothing besides repainting the ceiling and 
walls that materially changed the conditions. 

It is popularly supposed that the Commission of 
Fine Arts has jurisdiction over the furnishing of the 
White House. 

It has no jurisdiction. 

Its operations are confined to monuments, statues, 
cemeteries, bridges, parkways, public buildings and 
grounds. 

Mrs. Harold I. Pratt was appointed some time 
ago as a member of a temporary committee to pass 
on gifts that might be made to the White House, but 
that committee has never functioned that I know of, 
and I have made every effort to discover the facts. 

Unquestionably, there will be a good deal of atten- 
tion given to decorating and furnishing in the near 
future. Congress, in 1925, adopted a recommendation 
to provide for a program involving the expenditure of 
$10,000,000 within 5 years; that money probably will 
be mostly spent on public buildings. 
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Le American Federation of Arts placed a very 

strong protest before the Ways and Means Com- 

mittee in its tariff hearings against any change in the 

present law relating to the’ free list. 

The Free List Paragraph 1704, covering the free list, 

and Art mentions statuary, bronzes, paintings, 

carvings of stone or wood, specifically 

stating that it must not be an article of utility or a 

thing that is made by any manufacturing process. It 
must be done entirely by hand. 

Paragraph 1708 refers to Works of Art, except- 
ing rugs and carpets, that are at least 100 years old, 
and, therefore, as antiques, duty free. But this clause 
has been applied with great elasticity to anything from 
a Rembrandt to a shoe button. 

The Federation’s brief lays great stress upon the 
educational influence of art, and the inspiration which 
art gives to the American manufacturer and dealer. 
It quotes innumerable high authorities which approve 
of free art, and, of course, furniture is included if 
antique, 100 years old, independent of whether or 
not it is actually an object of Art or a milking stool 
or churn. 

Personally, I doubt very much whether some of 
the things which are coming into this country free of 
duty because 100 years old were ever inspired by an 
art impulse, or regarded in the place of origin as 
works of art. The American furniture manufacturers 
who would like to see all antique furniture put into 
the dutiable class might very properly question how 
much of it is entitled to such a classification, and how 
much of it may be characterized as articles primarily 
of utility. C26 


GETTING AFTER CONTRACTS 
(Continued from page 96) 
salesmen who wonder why they don’t get the business. 





- The wife of one of these men said to me recently: 


“I don’t know why Jim doesn’t succeed. He is 
a wonderful talker.” 

Well, one of the troubles with Jim is that his 
talk doesn’t get him anywhere. 

He never takes the trouble to analyze the other 
fellow’s viewpoint. 

He never diagnoses the personality of the 
prospect. 

The easiest way to close a contract is to take the 
prospect into partnership with you; work with him, 
not against him. Don’t try to convince; try to 
co-operate. Getting the business depends upon no fixed 
rules or methods beyond appreciating fully the client’s 
viewpoint. 





We have seen recently a portfolio of photographs of the 

work done by Spuhlers, Inc., Massillon, Ohio. While not 

going in strong for the periods, their rooms are always homey 

and comfortable. We illustrate an unusual overmantel 
treatment. 
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RETAIL PROFITS THROUGH STOCK CONTROL 


By G, E. BittNer* 


In this study, Mr. Bittner tells briefly how one progressive retail merchant was able, through a simple method 

of record keeping, to pick out and discard those items for which his customers made no demands .... . 

to decrease his stock of other items to a reasonable figure in view of the demand for each... . . and 
to place his orders with the assurance that he was neither over nor under ordering. 


(Continued from March UpHo.sTERER) 


O MUCH has been said and printed in recent years The “back orders” show this situation at a glance. 
about “turnover” that many dealers have lost sight The record of “oak chairs,” which follows, is illus- 
of the necessity for maintaining an adequate and well- trative of poor factory service. 


balanced stock. When too much 
emphasis is placed on stock cutting, 
in order to get increased turns 
without reference to the records of VeAn | on | ree | mon. Jovan] may | svn 5 sety | ave. | etry. § eer. | Gov. | sen 7 vers 
the individual items, mistakes will 
inevitably occur which will result 
in increased operating costs. 
Among the first observable 
symptoms of this condition will be 
an increasing number of items re- 
ported “short.” Every retailer 
recognizes the danger and undesir- 
able features of this situation, for 
the added costs due to telegrams, 
parcel-post and express charges, 
along with other expenses, will 
often wipe out his entire profit on 
a particular transaction. In addi- 





LEG CHAIR NO ARMS 





tion he must consider the inevitable OAK- CHAIR 
f i i Fic. 4.—Here is a record of chair that I 
loss of prestige and good will that xc. 4. Here is » record of a good chair thet enjeye a stentty sale. It also shows rather poor factory 
follows his inability to supply also shows that when orders we ordered more chairs than were needed to the stock 
<a 3 Me 
quickly orders received for staple peda Toppy = bang ha phy watch be a iw or to grt a special price 
merchandise. Such a situation has ourselves unable to show as good turn on office ture as on goods in our other departments 


still another angle; it leads to an 
unwarranted number of small and 
unprofitable orders being received 
by the manufacturer. 

This discussion brings one to 
another desirable feature of the MONTHLY RECORD OF STOCK ON HAND AND ORDERS 
stock-control system. The merchant 
found that the number of “shorts” 
reported since the inauguration of 
his new method had decreased by 
at least 50 per cent., despite the 
fact that sales had increased and 
merchandise stock had decreased. 
Still another desirable feature of 
the control is the record of the kind 
of service given by the manufac- 
turer or other source of supply. 


ree MAR. apart] MAY | JUNE suLy 








* Printed from a bulletin of the United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Domestic Commerce Division. 
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In order to visualize more easily the behavior of 
items over a period of three years the merchant has 
selected for reproduction half a dozen stock-control 
records. Three of these records may be considered 
good and three bad. Each record has with it com- 
ment by the merchant. 

The physical make-up and operation of the sys- 
tem is the next consideration. The records were 
arranged so as to group merchandise of a class as 
much as possible, following also the arrangement of 


the merchandise on the shelves. Each department had 
several containers holding groups of records. Each 
container was indexed by number and included a 
master alphabetical index, so that no matter what con- 
tainer was picked up reference to the master index 
indicated the proper container and numerical tab 
where the required item might be found. 

The control is based on taking a physical inven- 
tory of all merchandise once a month and must not 
be confused with a perpetual inventory. It provides 

a monthly record of sales, stock on 
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or we exchanged four with some other dealer. We attempt to correct this b 
hase space, which does not make the record correct, but shows a mistake 
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STEEL PENS 


Fic. 6.—This is a record of a steel pen. It is a good record of a live number. We'do not seem to have the container is taken to the “en 
been out of stock for three years, and during that time we were ‘‘back ordered "’ only once by the 


Nov. | DEC. TOTAL 





HARD RUBBER PEN HOLDERS 


comes in—the stock was either carelessly taken, or a customer returned four of t 


ve less of this to contend with as employees become more used to counting the stock 


hand, goods on back order or en 
route, and goods ordered. From 
TOTAL this record one can learn at the end 
of the year the total year’s sales, 
the average monthly stock carried, 
and the actual turnover of any item. 
The back of each record provides 
space for cost price and selling 
price, valuable in checking invoices, 
figuring prices, and pricing the 
7.70 yearly inventory. 

139 On the first of each month the 
19 control containers are divided be- 
9 tween the store and city salesmen, 
199 two men to a container. One man 
calls stock from the shelves, the 
other jots the quantity in the space 
provided for it. When completed 
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route order file” and notations 
made of any merchandise on back 
order. The buyer gets the unit, 
examines each sheet, and writes in 
the quantity to be ordered. A typist 
writes up the order from the sheets 
and checks each order. The orders 
are then signed and sent in. 

It has been the experience of 
this establishment that the taking 
of stock and the mailing of orders 
is completed on or before the 3d 
of the month. The buying for the 
month is finished with the exception 
of “shorts,” specials, and goods not 
carried in stock. The buying is 
more regular and more accurate, 
and it is believed actually easier 
than under the old method of 


2 


Fic. 7.—This is a record of a hard-rubber penholder. We have items worse than this, but the record , : ‘ 
of thie one we consider vay bad, yet we Kep tin tock. ft ane of any hard rubber pea ordering at irregular _ intervals, 
0 \w-mo0 ° 
j phe. eT a smaller pack. "You can see that we are to order three dozen if usually after it was found that 
we order at all, and yet we do not sell that many in a . In the third you will see that our ; 2 i 
stock jumped from 1y, to 2yy, although we did not any. Thisis where the human equation some staple item was “out” or the 


putting ie in the stock dangerously low. 
The establishment finds the 
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sales record at the top of the sheet 
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to be a most important feature. The sales for any 
given month are determined by the simple process of 
subtracting the goods on hand at the end of that 
month from the sum of the goods on hand and the 
goods ordered at the end of the preceding month, This 
method has been found to be simple and accurate, 
and obviates the necessity for determining sales by a 
laborious tabulation of sales tickets. The sales record 
has proved valuable to the buyer, for a glance along 
the top of the sheet tells instantly what an item is 
doing and he can buy accordingly. It provides him 
with a record of the fluctuations of a seasonal item 
so that he need not trust to memory. 

The buyer must of necessity contend with many 
slow items. By this method they are paraded before 
him each month, making him more cautious in the pur- 
chase of new and untried items. 


first to select a particular department for its use and 
then as it accomplishes good results to extend it 
gradually to other departments. Thus the system may 
be installed without interruption to store routine. 
Briefly summarizing the advantages claimed for 
this system it is observed that it— 
1. Costs practically nothing to operate. 
2. Is adaptable to any size or type of store. 
3. May be installed without interrupting store 
routine. 
4. May be installed for control of single item, 
department, or entire stock. 
5. Reduces investment by eliminating dead and 
slow stock. : 
Increases stock turnover. 
Shows the yearly turnover on individual items. 


Salt 





He is more interested and more 
careful, knowing full well that if 


he goes “too long” or “too short” YEAR || san 


on an item the record is there to 
tell of his judgment. 

It has been found that the sales 
force, especially the city salesman, 
on account of coming in physical 
contact with the stock each month, 
knows more about it and is more 
interested. He resents an over- 
stock more than an understock, for 
the counting of overstock each 
month takes just that much more 
time. He is especially keen to 
move dead numbers and get them 
out of the way. 

The work is done by the regu- 
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lar sales force, without the addition Fie. &—Here is a record of a chair that we “ on to” for 


of clerical help. The only extra ex- 
penditure is at the close of the 
year, for the employment of a cal- 
culating machine and operator to 
compute for each item of merchan- 
dise the total sales for the year, 
the average monthly sales, the aver- 
age monthly stock carried, and the 
rate of turnover. 

A feature of this system lies 
in the fact that it readily permits of 
expansion or contraction to suit 
stores of varying size. It has been 
installed in both large and small 
retail stores, and its operation has 
been as successful in the one as in 
the other. An excellent method 
of testing the system’s merit has 
been suggested by retailers who 
have installed the control; that is, 
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Fie. 9.—Here is a record of a lettering pen. Tk tells ite own story. We finally cut it out at the end 
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8. Shows the average monthly stock carried. 
9. Shows the average monthly sale. 

10. Gives a monthly record of purchases and 

sales, 

11. Gives a monthly record of stock on hand 

and back orders. 

12. Shows the cost and selling price with all 

changes. 

The retail merchant will readily recognize the 
fundamental character of the information these rec- 
ords provide. A review of the advantages must bring 
the conclusion that its successful operation will make 
for better retailing. The benefits not only accrue to 
the individual operator in the increase of dollar profits, 
but its intelligent application generally will go far 
toward eliminating one of the outstanding wastes in 
distribution. 

It is in the elimination of wasteful practices that 
the retailer more nearly performs his true function, 
as defined by a representative group of retailers in 
conference at the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, in 1922: 

The retailer performs the final function in dis- 
tribution of essential commodities and gives fulfillment 
to all preceding efforts by making merchandise avail- 
able to consumers at the time, place, and in the form 
required by them. 

The retailer’s true function is that of serving as 
a purchasing agent for his community; as such he 
selects and carries a reserve supply of merchandise to 
meet the requirements of the individual consumer. 

When the retailer enters business he assumes the 
responsibility of performing a public function, that of 
providing commodities and services to his community, 
economically and conveniently, and maintaining such 
environment as is necessary and desirable to the con- 
sumers who support him. If he fails in his responsi- 
bility and performs only as a distributing agent for the 
manufacturer, he ceases to be an economic factor in 
the community which he serves. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

(Continued from page 106) 
disposed of its interests to the Walton N. Moore Dry 
Goods Company. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Annie E. Bates, a daughter, Mrs. George Hill 
Stoddard, and two sons, William Claire and George 
Kavanaugh Bates. 

The huge new department store of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., at Mission, Army and Valencia 
Streets, San Francisco, was formally opened on March 
7th, with Mayor James Rolp Jr. participating in the 
exercises. William M. Norton is manager of the new 
store, whose lines closely follow those of other Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. establishments. 

The firm of Joseph Blumfield, Inc. has succeeded to 
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the business of Blumfield & Getson, Los Angeles, 
Joseph Blumfield having acquired the interests of his 
associates. 

A six-story addition is to be made to the store of 
the Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland, and the new 
space is to be ready for accupancy early in the fall. 

The Lindley Carpet Company, Inc. has been incor- 
porated at Los Angeles, to carry on a business in floor 
coverings. The capital stock is placed at $100,000 and 
the incorporators are Narhan Weisman, Anna Weis- 
man and John M, Hayes. 

E. Roseman and Eugene Friedman, formerly with 
the Lindley Carpet Company, Inc., Los Angeles, have 
organized the Aetna Carpet Company, and have 
engaged in business at 6425 Hollywood Boulevard. 

Ben Novikoff and I. Aidells, in business at 1708 
East Fifteenth Street, Los Angeles, as the De Luxe Up- 
holstering Frame Mfg. Co., have dissolved partnership 
and the business is being continued by the former. 

Edward H. Marxen has been appointed receiver 
for the Acme Upholstering Company, 1608 East Fif- 
teenth Street, Los Angeles, Cal., following the filing 
of an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

C. E.-Wright and W. P. Dunn, of Salt Lake City, 
has purchased Donogh’s Department Store, Berkeley, 
Cal. and will reopen about June 1, with a complete 
stock of new goods, following remodeling work. 

The Hill Rug & Furniture Company has moved 
into new quarters at 111 East Fourth Street, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

E. F. Drefous, head of the Paris Company, Salt 
Lake City, has purchased an interest in the Walker 
Bros. Dry Goods Company, of that city. 

The California Cotton Mills have opened offices 
and display rooms in the Maxfield Building, Los 
Angeles. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
4 esas drapery shown on page 127 requires practically 
nothing in the way of pattern diagram although 
the manipulation of the material may require some 
practice in order to obtain the desired appearance. 

The procedure in the forming of the valance is to 
calculate the amount of fullness required for the 
formation of a box-pleated valance. The material thus 
determined upon, which will be 2% to 3 times the 
width of the space across the window, is tacked out 
upon the table in properly-formed box-pleats, the 
pleats being stay-knotted to keep them in place and 
the curve at the bottom marked on the fabric and the 
surplus trimmed away. ‘While the box - pleats lie 
fastened to the table, the top of each pleat is formed 
into a pinched heading, the pinched up part in each 
case consuming the same amount of material as the 
box-pleat. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


See text on opposite page. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE WALL PAPER DESIGN USED IN A WELL EXECUTED 
LIVING ROOM 


Mrs. Kenneth Torrence, Decorator 
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AN INTERESTING FURNITURE 











COVERING 

AN cnusuat line of 50-inch King 

Arthur tapestry (a very fine 
denim) is being featured by Mahler 
Textiles, Inc. This material is 
decorative in design, and may be 
had in any number of patterns. 
Rose, green and yellow are the 
dominant colors. 


RAYON VELVETS AT SCHUELER 
& CO. 
A LARGE assortment of rayon vel- 
vets is being featured by 
Schueler & Co. This material is 
obtainable in any number of pat- 
terns, and in a variety of color 
combinations. Rayon velvet, while 
a staple material, 1s being popular- 
ized by its novel design and bright, 
contrasting color combinations. 

















VOILE SETS AT BERENSON & 
THAL 


SETs of voile which include bed- 

















spreads, pillows, and draperies 
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are being shown by Berenson & 
Thal. These feature the idea now 
in. vogue among the decorators of 
having a complete ensemble. The 
sets are trimmed attractively in 
colors to match the designs, and 
the material is sold ready-made or 
by the yard. This firm is also 
showing a line of novelty curtains, 
scrims, nets, marquisettes, and 
studio sets. 


IN THE CRAFTWOVEN FABRICS 
LINE 
FXMBROIDERED French net curtains 

in green, gold, and rose, French 
marquisettes, voiles, and _ scrims, 
are being shown by Craftwoven 
Fabrics, Inc. They are also show- 
ing novelty sets in criss-cross cur- 
tains. These come in any number 
of designs and color combinations. 
Attractive cottage cretonnes, which 
are now in vogue for the Summer, 
are in their new Spring display, 
in rose, orchid, peach and 
blue. 
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SKETCHES OF 
THREE OF THE 
NEW CURTAIN 


OFFERINGS 






The curtain at the top is of 
voile with a figured cretonne 
border. In the line of Ryan 
& McGahan. 


At the left is a curtain in 
the line of Eugene Neumaier 
of printed organdy with rose 
scrim ruffles. 


The curtain at the right, 
produced by the New England 
Curtain Co., is of dimity with 
an amusing toyland inset in 
the valance. 
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In the line of the Curtain Corporation of America 


IN THE BROMLEY MFG. CO’”S SHOWING 
‘T'AILoreED panels which may be used either as a pair 
or singly as panels are being featured by the Brom- 
ley Mfg. Co., for draperies which will be suitable for 
hanging either with period furniture or in a modern- 
istic setting. These panels are of attractive designs in 
geometrical figures and florals. 


SHERWOOD & CO.’S LINE OF CURTAINS 

A VARIED assortment of novelty curtains of mar- 

quisette, voile and net are being shown by the 
Sherwood Curtain Co. These have 54-inch valances, 
and are most attractive in appearance. They may be 
had in green and gold, with a green and gold trim- 
ming, or in ecru with a gold dot and a triniming of 
gold voile. The prices of these curtains are very 
moderate, the aim having been to make it possible to 
decorate an entire Summer cottage prettily and inex- 
pensively. 


THE U. S. PILE FABRIC CO. SHOW NEW LINE 
QO» May Ist an entirely new line will be shown by 


the United States Pile Fabric Corp., of Philadel- 
phia. This will comprise from three to five and six 





In the line of Berenson & Thal 
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color jacquards in floral, all-over and set designs, in 
the latest colors, including henna and brick shades. 
This concern has recently opened a new office and 
showroom fronting on Adams Avenue, in a separate 
building, the office being removed from the mill to 
allow for additional floor space for the installation of 
several new looms. 


NOVELTY COTTAGE SETS AT RYAN & McGAHAN 


AN UNusUAL showing of novelty curtains in cottage 

sets is to be seen at Ryan & McGahan’s. These 
are available in any color desired, and make attractive 
decorations for the small studio or cottage, adding an 
informal note of color. Attractive bedspreads of 
French voile, with voile curtains to match, which 
can be obtained in colors to match the dominant deco- 
rative color in the apartment, are features of this 
line. Also included are marquisettes and glass case- 
ment curtains. 
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SOME RECENT OFFERINGS IN THE CURTAIN TRADE 


1, Powdrell & Alexander, Inc.; 2, Sherwood Curtain Co.; 3, Mills & Gibb; 4, Craftwoven Fabrics, Inc.; 
5, Modern Curtain Co.; 6, Crescent Curtain Co. 
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LUDLOW & MINOR SHOWING METAL LAMPS 
AN UNUSUALLY interesting line of metal lamps is 

being shown by Ludlow & Minor, Inc., New York, 
including various numbers in tole, pewter, bronze, 
and so forth. One of the outstanding lamps is a 
steel and brass floor lamp which is an exact repro- 
duction of one in the Russell Sage Exhibit at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Along with the lamps there is an 
appropriate collection of shades to go with them. 


CRETONNE CURTAIN AND BED SETS AT 
MILLS & GIBB 


NIQUE and pleasing cretonne sets are being shown 

by Mills & Gibb. These consist of a cretonne bed- 
spread bound with colored voile ruffles to match in 
color the cretonne pattern, and draperies and slip- 
covers of the same material. These are especially suit- 
able for people who are furnishing their Summer homes 
and wish attractive and inexpensive room sets which 
are easy to launder and yet are effective in pastel shades 
and floral designs. These sets may also be had in 
chintz, both glazed and unglazed. The chintz draperies 
are self-ruffled. The bedspreads are 84 to 90 inches in 
width, and the draperies may be had either full or half 
width, in a variety of patterns and colors. 
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In the line of McMahon & Cremins 


KORNELLA MILLS SHOW WIDE VARIETY 
OF FABRICS 


[‘ THEIR new showroom at 2 Park Avenue the 

Kornella Mills are displaying a large assortment of 
54-inch brocaded velours, made by the National 
Tapestry Co., for which the Kornella Mills are sales 
agents. These fabrics have a large floral design, giv- 
ing a hand-painted effect and some of them have the 
appearance of Genoese velvet. Krinkelene, a drapery 
fabric of the Kornella Mills’ own manufacture, is 
being shown in all colors to match the brocaded vel- 
ours. A ratine damask made by the National Tapestry 
Co. has proven to be a popular number in the Kornella 
Mills’ Spring line. It comes in rose, gold, rust-red, 
green and mulberry, and makes a pleasing upholstery 
and drapery material. In this damask small patterns 
have been used. A large assortment of strié and 
antique velvets made by the Kornella Mills, are being 
featured for upholstery purposes, and to accompany 
these are plain and chiffon weaves of rayon drapery 
fabrics. 





A panel in the Bromley. Mfg. Co.’s line 
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CREWEL EMBROIDERIES DISPLAYED A 
HOUSE OF INDIA 


AN INTERESTING number of crewel embroideries are 


being shown by the House of India. These are 
suitable for single and double bedspreads and wall 
panels. This material is also sold by the the yard, and 
may be had in a variety of designs and color combina- 
tions. Crewel embroidery is being used in a unique 
way by this company in making up jackets of hand- 
embroidered cashmere wool. A number of attractive 
designs in India prints in pastel colors are a feature 
of their Spring line, and these make very useful wall 
panels and couch covers. 

Egyptian appliques which are reproductions of 
authentic Egyptian designs make attractive table 
scarves. In these the hand-work is fastened to the 
canvas, and gives a striking’note of decoration in 
modern interiors. They are also showing a great 
number of table scarves and pillow tops in 
crewel embroidery, in all colors. 


THE MANVILLE JENCKES CO. OFFERING 
NEW DAMASKS 
GATIN DAMASK in many different colors is being 
shown by the Manville Jenckes Co. These 
damasks are 50 inches in width, and are suit- 
able for both draperies and upholstery. An 
attractive rayon warp with mercerized cotton 
filling is among their new Spring materials. The 
lovely color combinations make this number one 
of the most pleasing of the line. It is obtainable 
in Nile green, cedar, blue, old gold, Spanish red, 
wine and du Barry rose. It is 50 inches wide, 
and suitable for both drapery and upholstery 
uses. A reversible antique damask which comes 
in bright colors and also in pastel tints makes a 
pleasing upholstery fabric. This has a mixed 
filler, which gives it a polychrome effect. It is 
obtainable in seven color combinations and two 
backgrounds—cedar and lavender. 
50-inch brocades which are made up in five 
colors and show silver and gold mixed with 
the colors produce an unusual effect. The two 
color fillings cover the entire surface of the 
material without exposing the warp, and this 
gives a smooth appearance to the goods. One 
of the most popular of the new Spring drap- 
ery materials is being shown by this firm. It 
is a rayon warp with celanese filling and a 
jacquard figure. The exquisite blending of 
colors by means of cross-dyeing makes this one 
of the most decorative of the season’s drapery 
novelties. 





A crewel embroidery in the line of the House of India 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


WITHIN the last month Peter Schneider’s Sons & 

Co. have opened a new office in the Fine Arts 
Building, Los Angeles, with Robert J. Wright in 
charge. 





AL. FIscHER is now calling on the Metropolitan trade 
and resident buyers with the imported tapestry 
line of Haboush Bros. & Kaydouh, Inc. 


A MonTHLy catalog for the trade is now being issued 

by the Bella Company of Brooklyn, New York. 
This silent salesman features their entire line with 
prices, and may be had upon request. 


THE Royal Textile Co., of Boston, announce that they 
have taken over the entire selling activities of the 
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J. A. Buckley & Sons Co., of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of tapestries and jacquard furniture fabrics. 


L£sHER, Wuitman & Co., INc., have opened sales- 

rooms in Minneapolis, ia Rooms 933-4 Plymouth 
Building, Hennepin & Sixth Streets, in charge of 
W. J. Hatton. 


MANSURE BUYS HENSEL SILK MFG. CO.’S PLANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the E. L. Mansure Co. 

that they have purchased the business and plant 
of the Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., 1011 Diamond St., 
Philadelphia. The Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. is one of the 
oldest trimming concerns in the Philadelphia district 
and the acquisition of this business and plant will add 
to the equipment and service of the E. L. Mansure Co. 


A. PULISE & CO. REMOVE 
A. Putise & Co. are now in their new quarters at 
134 East 60th Street, N. Y. City. The additional 
floor space which they acquired has been set aside for 
a showroom and to their own display of upholstered 
furniture they have added a line of reproductions and 
small novelty furniture. 


THE W. E. ROSENTHAL, INC. SELLING FORCE 
‘THE new selling force of W. E. Rosenthal, Inc. sales 

manager for the Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc., are as 
follows: John Davenport, Republic Building, Chicago ; 
William Robbins, 719 S. Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles ; H. J. Lick, Calhoun Club Bldg., Minneapolis ; 
and J. H. Caldwell, the South. 


MALDEN NOVELTY CO. OPEN FOUR SHOWROOMS 
J}four new showrooms have been opened by the Mal- 

den Novelty Co., pillow manufacturers, Malden, 
Mass. One of these showroom is in Minneapolis, 307 
Boston Block, in charge of A. Harding; one in Chi- 
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A cut velvet of moderate sized pattern in the line of 
United States Pile Fabric: Co. 


cago, 5736 Milwaukee Avenue, in charge of A. Apple- 
baum; one in Boston, 77 Bedford Avenue, in charge 
of C. J. Lane; and one in New York, at 330 Fifth 
Avenue, in charge of A. Jacobson. 


ROSENFELD BROS. OPEN PHILA. OFFICE 

AANNOUNCEMENT is made by Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., 

of New York, of the opening of their new Phila- 
delphia office, located in Room 1611, the Integrity 
Trust Building, 16th and Walnut Streets. This com- 
pany has also just appointed Warren W. Gray as their 
Pacific Coast representative, with headquarters at 251 
Post Street, San Francisco. Mr. Gray will be 
assisted by Wm. Hart. 


NEW FABRIC SELLING FIRM 

A. M. Pautis and Benjamin Harrison, who are well 

known in the upholstery trade through their many 
years’ experience in it, have formed the new firm of 
Paulis & Harrison, with offices and showrooms at 211 
Fourth Avenue, New York. They are representing a 
number of mills manufacturing upholstery and drap- 
ery fabrics, upholstery trimmings, scarves, portieres 
and couch covers. 


CHICAGO WALL PAPER ASSOCIATION ELECT 
OFFICERS 


AT THE annual election of officers held by the Chicago 
Wall Paper Association, March 8th, the following 
members were elected to office: president, F. C. Well- 
man; vice-president, C. F. Carlson; secretary, M. P. 
Stephens ; treasurer, C. W. Whitmyer. 
After the election there was an entertainment pro- 
vided by F. W. Trost, the retiring president, and a 





A rayon velvet with a large pattern in bright colorings against 
a black background being shown by Schueler & Co. 
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talk by E. H. Hall, of Davenport, Iowa, an honorary 
member of the association. 


BROMLEY MFG. CO. REMOVE NEW YORK OFFICE 
T'HE New York office of the Bromley Mfg. Co. of 

Philadelphia is now located at 295 Fifth Avenue, 
in the space adjoining that of John Bromley & Sons, 
Inc., manufacturers of carpets and rugs. Both of these 
concerns, while maintaining separate quarters and sales 
and administration forces, are under the control of the 
Bromley family, of Philadelphia. The lace curtain 
and drapery division in New York is under the super- 
vision of Frank B. Hanel. 


S. G. KRUPKA CO. OPEN NEW SHOWROOM 
A PERMANENT showroom has been opened at 1 Park 

Avenue by the S. G. Krupka Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of upholstered furniture. They have been 
catering to the metropolitan district for some years, 
but are now in a position to give more prompt service 
to their growing trade in this vicinity. Their factory, 
which is at Bridgeport, Conn., manufactures a wide 
range of living room furniture and odd pieces for the 
department store, furniture store, and contract trade. 


BLANK & CO. IN NEW QUARTERS 
THE new offices and showroom of Frederick Blank 
& Company are on the fifteenth floor of the new 


A corner in the new showrooms of the Bartons Bias Co. 





A grouping of new pieces in the showrooms of Henry | 
Fuldner & Sons, Inc. 


New York Central Building, at 230 Park Avenue. 

This move gives them much larger space, with unob- 

structed south light looking down Park Avenue. 
The outer and private offices are papered in 
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modernistic design Salubra, the color scheme for the 
outer office being green, and the private office tan. 
The showroom, which is separate, is papered in Salu- 
bra scenic in pastel shades. The room is furnished 
with specially designed modernistic furniture, the color 
scheme being brown, tan and green. 


FIRE DESTROYS ONE OF ARACOMA DRAPERY 
FABRIC CO.’S PLANTS 

Fire completely destroyed one of the Aracoma Drap- 

ery Fabric Company mills at Blossburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 2nd. The mill, known as Mill A, 
housed 88 looms. Their other mill and the finishing 
department located onthe same property were not 
touched by the fire and are now in full operation and 
will concentrate on back orders and leading numbers 
of the Aracoma Mills line. New looms which will 
bring the mill back to full capacity have been ordered 
and are expected to arrive about the first of May and 
they will be installed in Mill K, which has ample floor 
space to provide for the new looms. According to 
Mr. Connolly, of the New York office, the company 
expects to have both mills in full operation in about 
three months’ time. 
NEW REPRESENTATIVE ON PACIFIC COAST FOR 

FABRIC CO.’S PLANTS 

[N pvace of I. H. Friedenthal, resigned, the American 

Pile Fabric Company has appointed Bernard B. 
Lenk to handle the Pacific Coast territory for them. 
Mr. Lenk formerly handled part of the New York 


City territory for this company. He will remain on 


A denim of fine weave and interesting coloring shown 
by Mahler Textiles, Inc. 
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An occasional table being shown by the Albano Co. 


the Coast permanently, his headquarters to be 
announced later. In addition, the following men are 
handling other territories for this company: Ray 
Mauder and Egon V. Lohberg, the Eastern and Middle 
Western States; Joseph A. Sommers, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and part of Ohio, and Robert 
T. Dunean, New York City. 


OPEN NEW YORK SHOWROOM 
A VERY attractive new showroom has been opened at 
261 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, by the 
Comfy Manufacturing Company, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, for the greater convenience of their metropolitan 
trade. Natural wood cabinets with beautiful grain, 
of open and closed type, have been installed for the 


A damask in red and gold shown by the Manville 
Jenckes Co. 
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display of their decorative cushions and 
novel bedspreads. With their showroom 
recently opened in Chicago, and the home 
office in Baltimore, they can now conveniently 
cater to the more populous centers of the 
country. 


ZODIKOW FRAME CO. ESTABLISH SHOW- 
ROOM 
For the past few months the Zodikow Frame 
Co., Inc., New York, has been engaged in 
converting the entire third floor of their build- 
ing into a showroom, and the display is now 
ready for inspection by the trade. This con- 
cern is one of the oldest in the country in the 
furniture frame business. The full line of 
frames now on display covers a complete price 
range, from inexpensive footstools to elabo- 
rately carved three-piece sets. 





ee 


A silver screen for the home*is shown here, cleverly arranged so that 
Oe oe when not in use it can be concealed on a roller beneath the valance of a 
BROOKLYN FIRM REMOVES wall panel. This is the invention of B. Saubiac & Co., who have applied 


TAREE ‘ P : . for a patent for it, and who expect it to have a large sale among the 
Moskow 112 & BERMAN have moved into their 250,000 makers of home movies throughout the country. In the illustration 


— 





Hit 
new factory at 601 Van Sinderen Avenue, the screen is shown pulled down and ready for use. Hl . 
Brooklyn. This is a one-story brick building, | 
covering 30,000 square feet of space, so constructed which will enable them to carve their own frames. al 
that an additional story may be added when necessary. As part of their plant they have a lumber yard and 
They have not only increased their space, but have kiln, which will greatly increase their production | 
added to their personnel, and have installed many and speed up delivery. 


new machines, among which are carving machines as 
THE NEW ALBANO BUILDING 
THE new Albano Building is the last word in 
factory construction. While many of the 
floors will be occupied by other tenants, Mr, 
Albano has planned the new building particu- 
larly for his own requiremerits. It is located 
at 307 East 46th Street, a neighborhood that 
is becoming rapidly conspicuous as a factory 
center for the fine trade in furniture. THe 
building is 16 stories high, with set-backs 
which make it architecturally beautiful. 

The firm will remain at their old show- 
rooms on Fortieth Street until about May 1st 
when they hope to be in the new building, 
where they will occupy 4,000 square feet of 
floor space for the display of their manufac- 
tures in period furniture as well as many 
objets d’art and antiques. 
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N. Y. DISPLAY ROOM FOR WAGNER 
FURNITURE CO. 
AN OPEN showroom has been established by 
the Wagner Furniture Co., of Herkimer, 
N. Y., on the second floor of the Bartholomew 








A room in which the center of interest is the win- 
dow drapery of Celanese velvet, produced by the 
Celanese Corp. of America. 
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Building, at 205 East 42nd Street. Here they not 
only have larger space in which to display their uphol- 
stered furniture, but will enhance the atmosphere of 
the showroom with tapestries, floor lamps, end tables 
and other decorative accessories. Many new pieces 
specially made for this showroom are now on display. 
They formerly had space in the New York Furniture 
Exchange, but their growing trade with the contract 
decorators of the Metropolitan district made it neces- 
sary for them to have space in an unrestricted build- 
ing. Frederick J. Foley is now in charge of the 
Metropolitan district. 


BELMAR CO. IN NEW QUARTERS 

[ue Belmar Company are now settled in their new 

home at 14 East 38th Street, where they have the 
entire floor, which gives them three times the space 
from which they recently moved. The elevator opens 
to a colorful reception room, with private offices and 
display rooms to the left and large stock rooms to the 
right. There is a touch of modernistic treatment in 
the decorative scheme, including the lighting fixtures. 
The principal colors are green, black and gold. 


ADD TO MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 

Wit# the opening of a new factory to be known as 

Factory No. Two at 352 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, the International Flouncing Co. have added 
a unit to their large plant at Yonkers, N. Y., that will 
greatly increase their production of ruffled curtains, 
ruffled yard goods and pillow cases. This company, 
according to I. S. Robbins, has maintained a steady 
increase in their yearly volume of business since their 
organization in 1914, when they established their orig- 
inal plant at 135 Wooster Street, N. Y. City. After 
several years at this location they moved to Yonkers, 
where they now occupy an entire four-story plant 
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and where they are turning out a daily production of 
18,000 pairs of ruffled curtains per working day. 


BARTON’S BIAS CO. OPEN NEW DISPLAY ROOMS 
[’ THEIR new showroom, which is harmoniously 

suited to the display of beautiful and unique trim- 
mings, Barton’s Bias Co. are showing two, three and 
four-tone trimmings blended to go with all the color 
trends in vogue today. Style at a moderate price is 
the aim of present-day trimming, and smart and 
attractive effects, inexpensively priced, are important 
as accessories to the modern room. 

In the showroom all the tones are of blue com- 
bined with peach and rust color. The color combina- 
tions of the room, as well as of the trimming, have 
been suggested by one of the prominent stylists of 
New York. The furniture is a reproduction of the 
period style of the late Eighteenth Century, true to 
type, but moderate in price. A corner cupboard and 
two wall cabinets have the shelves edged with peach 
and blue trimming, with a three-tone blue binding. 

Novel uses for trimmings are being shown, such 
as bias fagotting insertion in two-tone effects; fancy 
stitching to give a hand-made appearance; trimmings 
diagonally placed across pillows; and trimmings used 
as a cording for the furniture and lamp shades, wall 
panels and bedspreads. Dressing tables are also 
trimmed with fast-color satin glazed chintz. 

These double-fold bias trimmings are ally ready 


to apply, at the minimum amount of expenditure and 
labor. 


U. S. TRIMMING CO. REORGANIZES 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT from Eli Friedrich, president, tells 

of the complete reorganization of the business of the 
United Trimming Co., Inc. According to the announce- 
ment, Fred H. Kahn, who in the past has covered a large 
territory for this company, will in the future 
cover principally the South and West. M. H. 
3randee, who is well known from his past 
connections in the drapery and upholstery 
trade, has recently become a member of this 
firm, and will cover the Middle West, New 
York State and Pennsylvania. Maurice Aron- 
son, who has been connected with the com- 
pany for many years, in both a selling and 
executive capacity, also becomes an officer 
in the organization and will call on the 
jobbing and manufacturing trade. 





As an experiment, Marshall Field & Co. conceived 
the idea of making up huge quantities of cretonne 
bedspreads for the retail store to’ be sold at a price 
that would make them desirable for general use as 
bed coverings during the Summer months. These 
were displayed as shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture and the venture was exceedingly successful. 
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Gallery entrance to showrooms 


SHELTON LOOMS OPEN NEW DISPLAY 
ROOMS 
é bas official opening of the new exhibition rooms 
and executive offices of the Shelton Looms at 
1 Park Ave. was made the occasion on April 11th 
and 12th of a reception to the trade. 

The souvenir booklet presented to visitors was 
aptly entitled “Another Step Forward” and in its 
recital of the history of the Shelton Looms from its 
beginning 75 years ago with the firm of I. & A. Blum- 
enthal, up through its existence as A. & S. Blumenthal, 
and since 1899 as Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., it 
outlines a story that is one of continual steps forward 
and upward to bigger enterprises, larger interests and 
broader service in the textile industry. 

The manufacturing plant which now comprises 
70 buildings at Shelton, Conn., numerous buildings at 
South River, N. J., a complete unit at Uncasville, 
Conn., as well as the newly acquired Saltex Looms 
at Bridgeport, Conn., making a total in all well over 
125 buildings with a combined floor space under-roof 
of over 30 acres. With this equipment as a production 
background, it should not be surprising that the gal- 
leries and the new offices should take their place 
amongst the most complete, artistic and delightful 
show spaces in New York’s great group of textile 
salons. 

Occupying an entire floor of the building at 1 
Park Ave., every effort has been made to make the 
equipment and arrangement literally the last word in 
quiet, beauty and commercial convenience. 

Crossing the impressive rotunda, one enters the 
gallery, indirectly lighted by artificial sunlight coming 
through French doors. From the gallery, the general 
salesrooms open into a broad floor, evenly illuminated 


by fixtures of translucent glass in white metal frames, 
which flood the ceiling with light. Flanking the exhi- 
bition rooms on either side are show windows for the 
display of the products of the firm. 

On one side in a distinctive location is a special 
display room, designed as a residence interior and 
completely furnished. At the present time, this room 
has walls covered in three colors of transparent vel- 
vet and is furnished with modernistic furniture, uphol- 
stered in multi-colored velvet. 

All the showrooms for the firm’s various fabrics, 
which include upholstery, automotive and ladies’ wear, 
are along the north side of the building, where they 
obtain that light which is best adapted for the display 
of colored textiles. 

The general offices and private offices follow 
around the other faces of the building, receiving and 
shipping departments and reserve stock rooms occupy- 
ing space in close proximity to the freight elevators. 

The woodwork throughout is walnut and the car- 
pet of modern design in combinations of taupe and 
brown carries out this low-toned color ensemble against 
which the fabrics on display are neither weakened nor 
unduly accentuated but rather fall into their natural 
place in the scale of color harmony, for which they 
are eventually destined. 

The architecture and general design treatment of 
the rooms, though influenced by the modern spirit, is 
free from all exaggeration of either line or ornament, 
creating an atmosphere of restful simplicity that com- 
ports well with the established ideals of the firm. 





TEXTILE ASS’N MEN ADOPT CODE 


pen as we go to press, we are informed that the 

National Upholstery Textile Association have, 
through their directors, approved a set of rules and 
regulations to be voted on in Philadelphia by the mem- 
bership on April 16th. This code is later to be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission at a con- 
ference now scheduled for May 6th. 

















Special display room in the Shelton Looms new quarters 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 119) 


of his department. The Mallinson department is re- 
ported to have had a very successful year in the 
creation and production of special upholstery fabrics, 
and plans are being made for a consistent advance in 
this year’s production. 

Hirscu—Dave Hirsch, of M. H. Rogers, Inc., has 
been at Atlantic City convalescing from an attack of 
the “flu”. 

UNLAND—Ed Unland, with W. E. Rosenthal and 
the Piedmont Plush Mills, returned recently from a 
pleasure trip to Arizona and Southern California. 

Rapp—Frederick C. Rapp has recently established 
his own office and showroom at Room 701, 267 Fifth 
Ave., New York, where he is showing the curtain lines 
of Maury & Co., St. Louis, McMahon & Cremins, New 
York, and the Economy Curtain Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Meyer—John C. Meyer, merchandise manager of 
the home furnishings division of the John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati, resigned on March 25th. He is succeeded 
by G. A. Barnum, at present merchandise manager of 
the home furnishings department of the F. & R. 
Lazarus Co. at Columbus. 

FinpLay—Norman Findlay, one of the best known 
men in the upholstery trade of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, recently in charge of the upholstery department 
of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., has become connected 
with the Rockledge Mills, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., and 
440 Fourth Ave., New York. It is the intention of 
this firm to considerably broaden their interest in the 
upholstery field and since the beginning of this month, 
Mr. Findlay has been located at their New York office. 

SmitH—J. C. Smith, formerly buyer of domestics, 
blankets, etc., for the Seattle Dry Goods Co., Seattle, 
has assumed the buyership of these lines with the 
Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





OBITUARY 





WALTER D. UPTEGRAFF 


wos D. Uprtecrarr, president of the Niagara 

Wall Paper Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the 
Pittsburgh Wall Paper Co. of New Brighton, Pa., as 
well as the Defiance Paper Co. of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., died in the latter city on February 17th, after 
a brief illness. He was born in Pittsburgh on Febru- 
ary 18th, 1865, but had resided for the last nine years 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., where he had substantial 
business interests. 

Mr. Uptegraff incorporated the Pittsburgh Wall 
Paper Co. at New Brighton, Pa., in 1898. He incor- 
porated and constructed the mills of the Defiance 
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Paper Co. in 1909, and later, in 1916, he built the 
present mill of the Niagara Wall Paper Co. He had 
been president of these companies since their 
inception. 
J. L. STRASSEL 

J ‘L. Strasse, president of the J. L. Strassel Co., 

* interior decorators, Louisville, Ky., died last 
month, aged sixty-seven. 


Joun Kipp 


B ow Kipp, foreman of the drapery workroom otf 
the J. Kennard & Sons. Carpet Co., and an em-. 
ployee of that concern for the past forty-three years, 
died on March 11th, at the age of sixty-six years. 

Mr. Kipp was well known as a decorator in the 
Middle West, and was successful in securing many 
large contracts for homes, clubs, and theaters for the 
firm which he represented. He was buried with 
Masonic honors at the Valhalla Cemetery, St. Louis, 
March 14th. 

FRANK LOCHNER 


Fees: death in the trade was that of Frank 

Lochner, president of the Bokelmann Trimming 
Co., Inc. Mr. Lochner was fifty-six years of age and 
came to this country from Germany when a young 
man. He had been with the Bokelmann Co. for 
twenty-six years, having been president of. the firm 
for the past twenty years. He is survived by his 
widow and two children. 


Tuomas A. STEWART 


fem A. STEWART, a well-known New York 

upholstery salesman, died at his home in Mt. Ver- 
non March 31st. Coming from Ireland, he was first 
employed with E. J. Denning & Co., subsequently with 
Gimbel Brothers and McCreery. A widow survives him. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASS’N DINNER 


f tac 14th Annual Dinner and Dance of the Uphol- 
stery Association of America was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on the evening of April 2nd. 
From the standpoint of attendance, this function 
was a disappointment, something less than 200 mem- 
bers and guests being present. Music was furnished 
by the Rudy Valee organization and dancing was 
indulged in both during and after the dinner. 





R. Brown, the upholstery buyer for the C. F. 

* Hovey Co., of Boston, now has one of the most 

attractive departments in the city. It has been entirely 

renovated and redecorated with new fixtures which 

enable him to show a great variety of drapery fabrics 
without waste of space. 














SOME WALLPAPERS SUITABLE FOR USE AS DECORATIVE COVERINGS 
FOR THE BACK OF CORNER CABINETS AND LIKE FURNITURE PIECES 


Names of the manufacturers of these papers will be sent on request to anyone interested. 


The Upholsterer and 
Int é@rior Decorator 
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HONORS TO CHENEY BROS. 
a bages American Institute of Architects has, under 
date of April 2nd, awarded the Craftsmanship 
Medal to Cheney Bros., and Mr. Charles Cheney ac- 
companied by Mr. Budd will go to Washington April 
24th to attend the presentation. 

J. Monroe Hewlett, the President, in the letter of 
notification says: 

“The distinguished products of the Cheney looms 
are literally the result of highly organized teamwork— 
In the past this medal has uniformly been awarded to 
a single individual—but the more highly developed the 
achievements of quantity production, the more impos- 
sible it will be to find any individual primarily respon- 
sible for the excellence of results. The encouragement 
of systematic coordination in the production of beau- 
tiful products should prove no bar to our recognition 
of the results.” 

It will be very gratifying to the upholstery trade 
at large that such a medal be awarded to Cheney 
Bros., because while the firm are, of course, pre- 
eminent in dress silks, it is only a fair inference that 
the honors conveyed by the Institute of Architects 
were primarily influenced by the contact of its mem- 
bers with the upholstery branch of the firm’s activities. 





“KUNGSHOLM”, NEW SWEDISH LINER 


|  icsaes soca as we are to the studied magnificence 

and luxury of modern trans-Atlantic liners, it 
takes something decidedly out of the ordinary to give 
us the fillip of interest. 

This is exactly the case with reference to the new 
Swedish-American motor ship, Kungsholm, the cour- 
tesies of which were extended to the members of the 
Art-In-Trades Club on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 8th, 

In appointment, in convenience, in design, the 
interiors of this vessel are an education in quiet good 
taste, in comfort, in beautiful woodwork and in fine 
fabrics. 
INAUGURATION DAY CELEBRATION AT 

BULLOCK’S 


ps of the most interesting features at the inaugura- 

tion day celebration of Bullock’s, Los Angeles, 
on March 4th, was the inspirational address by John 
G. Bullock. At the close of his address, which was 
conspicuous for its appreciation of the credit due to 
his fellow workers for the success the firm had 
achieved in its 22 years, he reiterated the “Bullock’s” 
idea, the wording of which is as follows: 

“To build a business that will never know com- 
pletion, but that will advance continually to meet 
advancing conditions. 


“To develop stocks and service to a notable 
degree. 
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“To create a personality that will be known for 
its strength and friendliness. 

“To arrange and co-ordinate activities to the end 
of winning confidence by meriting it. 

“To strive always to secure the satisfaction of 
every customer.” 





LAST MINUTE NEWS OF BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 

CoENE—Emile Coene, who has for the last four 
years been in charge of the production and factory 
end of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Company’s uphol- 
stery fabrics, has, in addition to his mill duties, taken 
charge of the selling end of the upholstery fabrics 
division. Mr. Coene is a man of exceptional qualifica- 
tions, a graduate of the Industrial National School of 
Art, Paris, and thoroughly trained in the designing 
and weaving of fine decorative fabrics and responsi- 
ble for many of the recent successes of the department. 
In his new capacity, he is in a position to more directly 
connect the capacity of the manufacturing equipment 
of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. with the needs and 
trends of style as expressed by their customers. 

Witson—H. R. Wilson, formerly with the Scran- 
ton Lace Co. in the Chicago office, has been appointed 
manager of A. Theo. Abbott & Co.’s New York show- 
room at 180 Madison Ave. 

Younc—John M. Young, for many years Chicago 
representative of drapery concerns, now retired, is 
planning a trip to Europe for the purpose of visiting 
his son, who is studying medicine and surgery in 
Vienna. . 

SHUMAKER— E, W. Shumaker, manager of the 
blanket, oilcloth and remnant departments of the Rice 
Stix D. G. Co., St. Louis, will hereafter also manage 
the drapery department. ; 





POWDRELL & ALEXANDER CELEBRATE 
_ CELEBRATE the tenth anniversary of the starting 
of the firm of Powdrell & Alexander, it was 
planned to hold a birthday party on April 6th, when 
J. W. Powdrell and J. S. Alexander were to be pre- 
sented with a large copper plaque commemorating the 
founding of their business. The date had to be post- 
poned, however, due to Mr. Powdrell’s absence in the 
West, and the festivities took place on April 13th. 

The story of this firm is one of the most interest- 
ing of any in the curtain field. Starting on a small 
scale in 1919 at 55 Elm Street, Boston, with only 17 
different styles of curtains in their line, and an utmost 
manufacturing capacity of 500 pairs of curtains a day, 
they have grown until the number of styles they present 
and their daily manufacturing capacity is astoundingly 
large. 

Their first order of goods was purchased from 
the Danielson Cotton Co., of Danielson, Conn. It was 
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not until 1920 that they had a mill of their own. This 
was a small mill in Danielson, where they began weav- 
ing some marquisettes. In 1923 they were forced to 
remove their factory from Elm Street to 251 Cause- 
way Street, in order to obtain more room for manu- 
facturing purposes. In 1924 they began spinning 
their own yarns in Putnam, Conn. In 1926 they pur- 
chased plants at Ballouville, Pineville, and Attauwau- 
gan, and in 1929 they took over their largest plant, 
the Killingly Mills, at Killingly, Conn. 

The first payroll of the company was about 
$250.00 a week. At the present writing it is running 
to over $50,000. In 1922 their total production was 
758,228 pairs of curtains. In 1923 it jumped to almost 
a million and a half pairs; and in 1924 it was over 
2,000,000 pairs. Since then it has increased steadily 
year by year, until in 1928 it. amounted to approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 pairs. 

Unfortunately, our early press date makes it 
impossible for us to report any of the proceedings at 
the celebration mentioned above, but we understand 
that there were to be speeches by the heads of the 
firm, by Harry Scripture, of the sales force, and by 
the heads of the different mills. 





A FURNITURE STORE GROUPING 
ib Sac Furniture Associates, Inc., is a co-operative 

merger of 22 leading Southern furniture stores, 
whose annual sales total approximately $10,000,000, 
will be under the executive direction of Hugh A. 
Murrill, Jr., formerly director of the Southern Furni- 
ture Institute, and now publisher of the Southern 
Furniture Journal. 

This merger was formed to obtain the obvious 
advantages of syndicate buying, joint advertising, and 
group merchandising. 

Among the stores comprising the group are the 
Max Barnett Furniture Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. ; 
Duffee-Freeman, Atlanta, Ga.; Hecht’s Furniture 
House, Baltimore, Md.; Chadwick Furniture Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; W. T. McCoy & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Lindsay & Morgan Furniture Co., Savannah, 
Ga.; Adam Glass & Co., Mobile, Ala.; F. A. Hulette 
& Sons, Meridan, Miss.; Tarr Furniture Co., Tampa, 
Fla.; Martin Furniture Co., Columbus, Ga.; Clemons 
Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Craig-Rush Furniture Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Clements, Chism & Parker, Danville, 
Va.; The Rountree Corp., Richmond,. Va.; Elliott 
Furniture Co., Durham, N. C.; Frank Tennille Furni- 
ture Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Booth Furniture & Car- 
pet Co., Shreveport, La.; and Morrison-Neese Furni- 
ture Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

The management of each store will continue 
exactly as in the past, and there was no transferred 
stock ownership or control. 
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SALESMEN to handle line of ruffled curtains and bedroom 
sets. Only those with established offices in Boston, Chicago, 

Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Detroit. Straight commission 

basis. Address “Established Offices”, care The Upholsterer. 


IMPORTERS of drapery fabrics and nets have opening for 

an energetic young salesman to cover the suburban terri- 
tory, including New Jersey, Westchester County, Brooklyn 
and Long Island. Will furnish auto. Salary and commission. 
Give full details in first letter. Address. “Importers”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—upholstery goods and supplies; Metropolitan 

territory; live, aggressive man will find good opportunity 
with progressive wholesaler; complete lines; drawing account 
against commission; write for appointment. Mr. Hayes, 84 
Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—thoroughly experienced drapery and decorating 

salesman by Chicago decorating concern, operating their 
own workrooms. Address “Chicago Concern”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


A WELL KNOWN and a well acquainted concern catering 

to importers and jobbers of upholstery and tapestry goods 
is desirous of taking a selling agency for a reliable domestic 
mill manufacturing brocatelles and damasks. Address 
“Lively”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED AT ONCE—salesmen to cover New York State 

and Pennsylvania, also Western States, to carry nice line 
of novelty ruffled and flat curtains, on commission basis. 
Address “Novelty”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN calling on upholstered furniture manufacturers 

to sell side line of upholstery trimmings. Various terri- 
tories open. Good opportunity to connect with growing con- 
cern. Write details. Address “Growing Concern”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE: Equipment and fixtures suitable for interior 

decorator’s or upholsterer’s shop. Good condition. For 
information apply to J. Pullman, 80 Broadway, New York. 
Phone Hanover 3300. 
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WANTED—Salesman for New England territory, to carry 
a line of velours, tapestries, general drapery line. Address 
“Velours”’, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN calling on upholstery departments or on trade 
handling pictures and mirrors to sell as a side line picture 
and mirror cords. Various territories open. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address “A-Number-One”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR EXECUTIVE—ten years’ ex- 
perience with department and specialty stores. An able 
decorator with complete knowledge of workroom operations. 
Address “Able”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Young man, 28, with 8 years’ experience, de- 
sires position with wholesale house; full knowledge of 
upholstery fabrics, with following in city and suburbs. Address 
“Up-to-Date”, care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER, BUYER and DECORATOR — thirty years’ 
practical experience. Available at once. Address “C. W.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to sell a good line of medium priced 
parlor suites in New England and New York territories. 
Commission basis. De Luxe Parlor Furniture Co., 40 Vine 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 
SALE ON EASY TERMS: A BUSINESS OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION, upholstering, and cabinet-work in a New 
England town, about 180,000 population. I have been aver- 
aging $100,000 annual business. I employ three or four 
upholsterers, a cabinet-maker, finisher, and several women 
sewers; have been many years established and am well known 
to the trade. This is an unusual opportunity for buying a 
business that has always made money and is still prosperous. 
Very little cash required, and easy terms. Address “Unusual 
Opportunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—FANCY PILLOWS: Young, 
progressive concern wants live salesmen to side line, com- 
mission basis, fast selling and attractive line of fancy pillows. 
Merchandise sells year round. Good commissions. Much 
open territory. Apply at once, with references, to “Open 
Territory”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED FOR PHILADELPHIA and 
vicinity to carry extensive line of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics. Must be acquainted with decorators and manufac- 
turers. Liberal commission arrangement and bonus. First- 
class co-operation by the house in every respect. Address 
“Liberal”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR: Opportunity for young man or 
woman to connect with long established concern handling 
fine executive matched office suites and commercial office 
furniture. The modern office is a comparatively new field for 
the decorator. Anxious to interview competent and respon- 
sible individual who can be entrusted with our work in con- 
junction with own. Open to discuss mutually satisfactory 
plan. Also consider offering permanent office space and privi- 
lege of using our spacious showrooms located above 42nd 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Write stating qualifications and 
experience to “Prestige”, care The Upholsterer. 
DEPARTMENT MANAGER for drapery and floor cover- 
ings, in progressive city of sixty thousand population. 
Medium and better class trade. A real opportunity for one 
with ability to produce. Must be aggressive and not afraid 
of work. Able to operate a small workroom and know how 
to promote both outside contracts and over-the-counter busi- 
ness. Satisfactory salary plus bonus arrangements to one 
qualifying. Address “Aggressive”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—by an established concern with a selling organi- 
zation, a mill line of rayon, and silk damask, taffetas and 
satins. Address “Mill Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
FABRIC SALESMAN desires connections with reliable 
house; ten years’ experience; well known among manu- 
facturers, decorators and upholsterers in Chicago and States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and part of Nebraska and 
Illinois. Address “Well Known”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Baltimore, Washington and 
Philadelphia territory to sell strong line of costumers and 
folding draft screens in burlaps, cretonnes, fiber and leather, 
on commission. Address “Strong Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
NEW YORK SELLING AGENT with representatives in 
the leading cities would like to connect with a Southern 
manufacturer having 50-inch box and jacquard looms for 
making damasks and drapery fabrics. Address “Leading 
Cities”, care The Upholsterer. 
AMERICAN YOUNG MAN, having had several years’ 
practical experience as drapery hanger, cutter, estimator 
and shop foreman, would like to make permanent connection 
with good, reliable house. Address “Practical Experience” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, Southern territory, wants line of damask in 


conjunction with present ruffle line. Address “Ruffle Line” 
care The Upholsterer. 


, 





SALESMEN — Exceptional opportunity to connect with 
prominent Nottingham lace curtain mill is offered, provided 
salesman has following among drapery buyers in any of the 
following territories: Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, or 
New York and Pennsylvania. Address “Nottingham”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
DIRECTING DESIGNER—The M. J. Whittall Associates 
desire to secure the services of an able designer, preferably 
experienced in jacquard floor coverings, for their New York 
City designing department. Apply at 295 Fifth Avenue. 
WANTED—DRAPERY and upholstering lines for Chicago 
from mills only. Well acquainted with retail and manu- 
facturing trade. Five years with Marshall Field Wholesale. 
Established office in Republic Building. Address “Chicago”, 
care the Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Young man of smart appearance who has been 
calling on high class decorators in New York City with 
a line of upholstery and drapery fabrics. When writing state 
firm now representing. Address ‘‘Smart’’, care The 
Upholsterer. 





AVAILABLE 


Stylist and Art Director 
of Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics 


capable of assuming full responsibility 
and direct styling of large manufacturer. 
Desires solid business connections where 
vision, creative ability, initiative and 
‘past experience will be appreciated. My 
present connections, showing excellent 
record, will prove my worth. Address: 
“Artistic”, care THE UPHOLSTERER. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc.. required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1929. 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK ** 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the ae is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc.,-of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912. embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publicsher...Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
RS John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor...... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Business Manager....W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its mame and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & Tawton, Inc............- 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
ee Ws od wid canwkven ane kan 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
We TBR Ss 0k vc nck os cen Sheviaes 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of honds. mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting. is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration. has any interest. direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM M. LAWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 1929. 


(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 








